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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY 

INTERNATIONAL LIFE AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

A. Glutton Brock 

Men cannot live without religion of some 'kind. If they 
try to do so, they get an accidental religion which grows up 
in their minds without their noticing it ; and there are people 
who have family prayers in which they thank God for not 
existing. The effort of religion, when it is aware of its own 
true nature, is to be quite disinterested. That, it sees, is the 
way to freedom of the Spirit; but these accidental religions, 
that grow up unawares, are a mixture of self-interest and 
disinterestedness in which the self-interest is the more dangerous 
because of the fanaticism it acquires from the disinterestedness. 
And the most dangerous "of all is the religion of country. That 
because it is a fanaticism for country, not for self, appeals to 
the desire for disinterestedness which is instinctive in man. 
But it also appeals to egotism because it is for one particular 
country, your own, which seems to you the best because it is 
yours. You can sacrifice yourself for it; but in doing so you 
sacrifice yourself for something of which you yourself are a 
part, something by whose victory you yourself will materially 
profit ; and your very sacrifice is part of a competition and a 
conflict with other men and nations. 

This conflict has been sanctified as the ultimate fact by what 

I will call the biological theory of life. According to this 

theory there cannot really be such a thing as disinterestedness, 

there can only be a conflict inefficiently carried on by the 

A 1 



2 INTERNATIONAL LIFE AND 

individual or efficiently carried on by the pack or hive. But 
the efficiency aimed at by the pack is morally good, as the 
inefficiency of the individual is morally bad. The moral 
emotion, in fact, is a delusion of the human mind by means of 
which it succeeds in getting an aesthetic pleasure out of its 
pack-efficiency and so is induced to aim at that pack-efficiency 
and to forget its own individual self-interest in its aesthetic 
pleasure. Some power, which is usually called nature, is 
concerned, no one knows why, for the survival of the species. 
It therefore subjects the individual to this moral delusion, 
makes him take a pleasure in his sacrifice to pack-efficiency of 
the same nature, only more subtle, as his pleasure in eating 
and drinking, a pleasure so great that he will die rather 
than forgo it. Man, again no one can tell why, wants 
to feel disinterested although he never can really be disinter- 
ested, and he succeeds in feeling disinterested when he lives 
and dies for the species rather than for himself. 

But this desire of his for disinterestedness, just because it is 
an illusion, does in practice often go wrong. Instead of living 
and dying for the species, he insists on living and dying for his 
country ; and so, as at the present moment, involves himself 
in gigantic confficts which certainly do not assist the species 
any more than the individual to survive. 

That, as I understand it, is the biological theory of life which 
is always tending to become a reUgion or at least to justify 
the religion of patriotism. I do not myself understand how 
it satisfies the intelligence of anybody; but it exists, and it 
is one of the causes of the present war. 

Only one of the causes, because men do instinctively want 
to fight with each other ; but they also want instinctively to 
justify whatever they do, including fighting ; and they get a 
justification, they get the moral pleasure which they need, out 
of this biological theojy of life. 

They cannot get a justification out of Christianity, although 
some of them try ; and therefore they have this other religion 
opposed to Christianity, and the business of Christianity at 
the present moment is to fight the other religion intellectually 
no less than morally. 
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According to Christianity disinterestedness is possible to 
man. He cannot now attain to it perfectly, but he can aim 
at it, and his business in this life is to aim at it and not to 
aim at living. Therefore Christianity, apart from any purely 
theological beliefs, does state a fact opposite to the fact stated 
by the biological theory, and the task of Christianity now is 
to prove, if it can, out of oiir actual experience, that its own 
statement is true and the other false. 

It has at least this advantage that it is consistent, and the 
biological theory is inconsistent. For according to the bio- 
logical theory, our moral values are all -illusions. We think 
we are aiming at disinterestedness when we are not, when we 
are really aiming only at the survival of the species ; and the 
more complete our state of illusion the more intense will our 
moral values be, and the greater our efficiency as a species. So 
illusion is necessary to our survival; and yet the theorist, in 
his very theorizing, insists upon the value of truth. But if we 
all knew the truth we should lose the moral illusion and the 
help which it gives us to perpetuate the species. 

Nietzsche, who thinks of' man always as a species, sees the 
inconsistency, and he wants us to get rid of the moral illusion, 
which, being an illusion, is, he thinks, harmful. And yet he 
uses these words : 

" That something may exist which is a hundred times more 
important than the question whether we feel well or unwell 
is the fundamental instinct of all strong natures " — ^that is 
to say, it is their fundamental instinct to be disinterested. 
There he is very close to the Christian view. But, he adds, 
and this is his point of departure from Christianity : " conse- 
quently there is something a, hundred times more important 
to us than whether others feel well or unwell. In short, we 
have a purpose, for which we would not even hesitate to 
sacrifice men, run all risks, and bend our backs to the worst. 
That is the grand passion." 

But according to the Christian view the grand passion ceases 
to be disinterested when you are ready to sacrifice other men 
for it. And that because they also have their grand passion, 
or their potentiality, for it; and their grand passion is as 
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sacred to you as your own. That is the essence of the Christian 
disinterestedness. You are not a solitary being with a grand 
passion, not to yourself even are you the centre of the universe. 
You cannot be disinterested unless you see all other men as 
equal to yourself because of their capacity for disinterestedness, 
because of the equal sacredness of their passion. In that you 
and they are all brothers ; and the way to disinterestedness, 
which we have none of us achieved, is to be aware of the 
brotherhood as an ultimate fact deeper than all the physical 
facts of life. 

If Nietzsche had seen this, if he had trusted his grand passion 
and had not allowed it to be tainted by his own egotism, he 
would have reached the Christian view. As it was, he fell 
short of it and attacked with the rage of failure. But he was 
not such an enemy of Christianity as the biological theorists, 
and it is not his philosophy but theirs which really expresses 
itself in this war and against which Christianity needs to fight. 
For the biological theory would hav.e men become brothers 
for evil purposes. It would have them use their spiritual 
papacities to material ends, because it holds that spiritual 
capacities are only a more delicate and subtle means by which 
men attain to material ends. Man is an animal that deceives 
itself and attains to a greater power than other animals by 
means of this self-deception. There are really no values in 
life except survival values ; but we get more pleasure out of 
the struggle for life and put more intensity into it if we think 
we have values that are not survival values. We dream of 
spiritual freedom to be attained by disinterestedness ; but it 
is like the carrot held in front of the donkey's nose by the 
cunning, costermonger, and the name of the costermonger is 
nature. 

That is the doctrine which Christianity has to fight, and it 
cannot fight it merely with the emotions. For those very 
emotions, and their nature, are in question. The task of 
Christianity now is to justify them with the intelligence, to 
persuade men that they are not illusions useful for material 
purposes but are an answer to the ultimate facts of the universe. 
It is the way of Heaven not to speak, said Laotze, but it knows 
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how to obtain an answer. Christianity must now persuade 
men that our disinterestedness is the answer we make to 
Heaven and not a means by which, with self-deceiving cunning, 
we overcome each other. 

The poet hath said, Dear City of Cecrops, but shall not we 
rather say, Dear City of God? Men have said Dear City of 
God all through the ages, but for the last century and more it 
has been insinuated that there is no dear City of God, but 
that, for biological purposes, it is well to say it ; and Christians 
themselves have often believed that and reconciled it with the 
strictest orthodoxy. Or rather they have held that there is a 
City of God, but that we cannot and must not try to make the 
Cily of Cecrops a part of it. It is something that belongs to 
another world altogether. According to them it is the way of 
Heaven to speak, but it must not expect to obtain an answer. 

But I will try to put it more plainly . Christianity has weakened 
itself fatally in its struggle with the biological theory by consent- 
ing to a division of territory. Men in their personal relations, or 
in some of them, must try to obey the commands of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or some of them. But they cannot be expected to 
obey them in their international relations. There the religion 
of patriotism prevails, and ought to prevail, and the religion of 
Christ does not apply. If you read Mozley's Sermon on 
War, you will see, I think, that it is an attempt to make this 
division of territory clear and precise ; and whenever there is 
a war, the Churches proclaim the patriotic religion and give 
the nations a dispensation from the Sermon on the Mount. 
Love your enemies is a command that no longer applies, and 
why ? Because it is too difficult. Because, if men were told 
to love their enemies now, they would rebel against the com- 
mand altogether. 

The notion is that it is a command, a rule of life like the Ten 
Commandments which a man must keep as he keeps the Ten 
Commandments ; and the assumption is that in their personal 
relations men do keep it. So, being a rule, when it becomes 
too difficult, we are told that it does not apply, and great 
pains are taken to show why it does not apply. Nobody 
seems to notice the words that come soon after the command 
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that we love our enemies : the words — Be ye perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect. Is that a command that men 
can obey ? It is a plain impossibility in this life. And yet 
we are told to aim at it. So we are told to aim at loving our 
enemies ; to aim at something that may be impossible, but 
that is not a reason why we should not aim at it. For living 
well consists in aiming at impossibilities and knowing always 
when you fail of them. But these impossibilities are to be 
aimed at always. It is not to be assumed that we achieve 
them as a rule, but that we need not attempt them when they 
become more plainly impossible than usual. To make that 
assumption is to rob Christianity of its very essence, and to 
deaden it into Pharisaism. It is, as I have said, to consent 
to a division of territory ; and when Christianity does that it 
cannot defend itself against the enemy with which it has made 
a base treaty. 

The contention of the biological theory, and of other theories 
hostile to Christianity, is that they are in accordance with the 
nature of the universe. If Christianity merely opposes its 
rules to that contention and admits that those rules do not 
apply when they seem to be contrary to the nature of the 
universe, then Christianity surrenders its main position — 
for its main position is that it itself is in accordance with the 
ultimate nature of the universe, and that all those other theories, 
biological, worldly, or bestial, are not. It is really scientific, 
and they are unscientific. It is wisdom, and they are foolish- 
ness. According to Christianity it is scientifically right to 
aim at impossibilities, and scientifically wrong to aim at going 
on living — ^whether as an individual, a nation, or a species. 
And this can be proved, not by any theory in the air ; nor does 
it need a revelation to prove it. Experience itself shows 
that life is only worth living if we aim at impossibilities ; for 
by aiming at them we acquire wisdom ; but if we aim at going 
on living we grow more foolish. It is a question of method, 
just as if life were an art to be learnt. Indeed the good artist 
always aims at impossibilities like the Christian, and it is only 
because he is constantly trying to do more than he possibly 
can do that he attains to what we call mastery in his art. It 
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is not mastery to him but only effort, exhilarating because it 
is desperate : and so it is with the Christian. He never seems 
to himself to attain to a mastery of life. If he seems a saint 
to others, he himself is always pursuing a forlorn hope> and 
if ever he feels himself a master he becomes a Pharisee. 

So this forlorn hope must be pursued between nations as 
between men. And if people say that it is impracticable the 
Christian answer is — So is all Christianity. Men will never 
fall in love again with Christianity as a great adventure until 
it acknowledges itself to be a forlorn hope and glories in the 
fact, until it contends that men live upon forlorn hopes and 
die in brain no less than in heart when they forgo them. 

For after all the struggle to go on Uving is a forlorn hope, 
becoming more forlorn with every year of hfe. But as a forlorn 
hope it has this disadvantage that it professes to be not forlorn 
at all but just simple common sense. To the biological 
theorist aU that passion for life which he would foster with 
every kind of illusion is itself a trick to keep us living. And 
that passion for national life, out of which the war has arisen, 
is a grosser trick still, one that, as we see now, destroys the lives 
of men by millions and threatens too the very lives of nations. 
This war is the result of simple common sense based upon 
observed facts about life — or else it is the result of blind passions 
calhng themselves simple common sense and justifying them 
selves by a theory which they themselves impose upon the 
mind. 

Christianity says that it is the result of blind passions ; and 
that the mind can only guard itself from the theories in which 
such passions disguise themselves, if it aims always at the 
Christian impossibilities and never forgoes them because they 
seem impossible. To apply them to nations, we are told, 
would be dangerous. No doubt. But is there no danger in 
the other theories as we see their results in the present war ? 
It is the business of men in this hfe to Hve dangerously ; and 
if they live for safety, that is to say for hfe, they will certainly 
not escape danger. Germany, as a state, has hved for safety. 
The whole nation has been drilled and disciplined for its own 
safety, and is it safe now ? Have the drill and the discipline 
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brought it that wisdom which alone gives men any hope. of 
safety ? On the contrary, and here we have a proof of the main 
Christian contention, all the German theories, long and ardently 
practised, have produced an incredible folly which reduces 
those theories to an absurdity. 

For the Christian conterition is that these theories do always 
reduce themselves to an absurdity in practice, however much 
common sense there may seem to be in them when they are 
merely stated. Whereas Christianity, like the method of a 
great artist, only justifies itself in practice ; and we never 
can see how right it is until we practise it. True virtue 
always seems paradoxical at first, but in the end if exhibits 
complete uniformity with nature. That is another Chinese 
saying, and we have to apply it to Christianity. We have 
to insist that it is a forlorn hope, but that forlorn hopes are 
in conformity with nature, and policies of safely are not. 

But nature here, I may add, does not mean some kind of Crod 
unconsciously personified for the comfort of those who do not 
believe in God. It means the ultimate nature of the universe 
which we do not discover by building theories about ourselves 
upon what we observe about black beetles. We discover it, 
imperfectly of course, by pursuing a certain way of life, and 
by observing its effect upon ourselves. 

And this is really the common-sense method, the method by 
which every man learns a craft, and in learning it learns also 
the proper aim of that craft. He recognises that his method 
is right because it teaches him the proper aim of his craft, and 
because in practising it he attains, not to mastery but to clear- 
ness of purpose. At least he never seems a master to himself, 
however much a master he may seem to others. And the more 
he pursues the right method the better he knows what his art 
means, a,nd what its value is. On this point he attains to an 
utter certainty which he cannot explain in words, because it 
is a certainty obtained, not by reasoning, but by right action. 

But all those theories about life, or about art, that are based 
upon mere observation of external facts can be explained 
in words ; one can argue from the facts upon which they are 
based to the theory itself. Only they give us no certainty, but 
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merely an intellectual pleasure, which is the greater when they 
flatter our passions and appetites ; and the fierce modern 
opposition to the Christian way of life 'is based upon this in- 
tellectual pleasure, heightened by the flattery of appetites and 
passions. 

Christianity has seemed to thousands of minds, intellectually 
active, a mere sentimental soothing of the intelligence j aiid 
that is because Christianity itself has not made its own new 
and eager appeal to the intelligence ; because it has beeil 
content to rely upon the emotions and on its belief that the 
truth has been revealed once and for all. But the truth, if 
it seems old, ceases to be the truth. A revelation is not a 
revelation to the mind that is not surprised by it; and our 
Christianity for the most part does not even wish to be 
surprising. It has grown stale, because our minds accept it 
stalely, and still more because they refuse to accept the whole 
of it. Thus the mere statement that we ought to wish to love 
the Germans now provokes anger in the minds of many devout 
persons, whereas the very difficulty of the idea ought to 
surprise and delight them. 

We shall not succeed in loving -the Germans, no doubt, but 
how many people do we succeed in loving ? The effort to love 
more than a very few people, even if they are Englishmen, is 
forlorn ; and yet, according to Christianity, we can only attain 
to wisdom, to any sense of reality, by means of the will to love. 

And now let us see how the will to love the Germans, which 
seems to most people a mere wanton affectation, would work 
in practice. Let us compare it, as a method, with the will to 
hate them. 

We see everywhere the will to hate in practice and we see 
its results, I mean its intellectual rather than its practical 
results. The German will to hate causes the Germans to form 
an idea of England for the purpose of hating it which we know 
to be absurdly untrue ; and it leads them to believe absurdities 
about our motives, about our capacities, about our general 
state of mind, which must be dangerous to them because 
they are so false. The Germans themselves believe that 
this will to hate of theirs is useful to them as a means of 
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victory. The more they hate the better they will fight. But 
delusion, as experience has often proved, is not a means of 
victory. In the long run men fight best, as they do best, 
when they know the truth about their enemies and about 
themselves. In this case the will to hate causes them to 
believe everything Hes, and throws them into a state of excite- 
ment, which is dangerous because it is based upon illusions. 
But our will to hate^-does that cause us to believe the truth ; 
does it form in our minds an idea of Germany which is true } 

We know perfectly well, as a matter of fact, that all Germans 
are not wicked, and yet our idea of Germany is Tvicked j and 
we justify it by saying that it is based upon the actions of 
Germans. 

I don't say for a moment that their actions are not as bad 
as they can be. But here is the point at which the Christian 
method ought to surprise and deUght us. It says, Judge not 
that ye be not judged, and that saying, if it is not meaningless, 
means that we are not to judge people by their actions. We 
must, of course, judge, them by their actions for practical 
purposes. We should not in practical matters trust a convicted 
thief as much as a man we know to be honest. When we have 
to make a choice between them we choose the honest man. 
But judgment here concerns our own state of mind with regard 
to the person judged. It concerns the idea of him which we 
form, and the saying means that we are not to form an idea 
of the Germans based upon those evil actions of theirs ; and 
that not merely because our judgment will be morally wrong, 
but also because it will be false. Our natural inclination now 
is to judge the Germans as a nation outside the pale, to say 
that by their sins they are outcast from the society of nations 
and different in nature from the rest of us. That at least is my. 
own inclination. But I know all the time, when I can separate 
myself from my own anger, when I can become scientific, if not 
Christian, that it is simply not true. I know also that, after 
peace is made, we shall gradually resume our ordinary relations 
with the Germans. The question is, therefore, whether we 
shall do this inconsistently and under compulsion of self- 
interest, do it merely because we want to make money out 
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of them, or whether we shall do it consistently and as a result 
of the will to love. In the latter case we shall do it because 
the will to love has given us a true idea of the Germans as 
a nation, in the former merely because we wish to profit by a 
people whom we still hate and of whom we still have a false 
idea. 

If anyone says Love your enemies, people at once think of 
some individual imaginary German, gross, brutal, stupidly 
obedient, singing Deutschland uber alles, and murdering women 
and children on principle. And they say — Can it possibly be 
right, let alone possible, that I should love such a brute ? 
They forget that what they really love or hate about a foreign 
nation is the idea they form of it, and not actual individual 
members of that nation. And here there is a very good chance 
to evade the Christian teaching, to say that it does not apply. 
For one may contend that there is no question of love or hatred 
in those ideas we form of foreign nations. Love and hatred 
are personal passions and cannot be felt for generalizations. 
They are intellectual, and the Sermon on the Mount does not 
deal with them. 

Well, the answer is that, as a matter of fact, we do feel love 
and hate for those ideas we form ; they may rankle and 
fester in our minds or they may sweeten them and give 
them wisdom. And those ideas, when they are hostile, lead 
to the actual killing and maiming of men, lead to bitter hatreds 
between individuals and to the pillaging of German shops. 
They do lead, in fact, to un-Christian and foolish conduct and 
therefore the Sermon on the Mount does apply to them. 
That sermon, I would insist again, exists not as a code of rules 
to be interpreted narrowly like a legal statute, but as a set of 
principles which we ourselves have to apply as widely as we 
can and on the application of which we have to use our brains. 

Clearly, if our ideas of Germany affect our conduct towards 
Germans, those ideas must be subject, to the commands of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and we must exercise the will to love in 
them as in our conduct towards individuals. But our ideas of 
Germany also affect our own minds both morally and intel- 
lectually. If we have an idea of Germany which we hate, we 
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are not ourselves trying to be perfect even as our Father in 
Heaven is perfect, for He, we may be sure, does not form ideas 
of Germany or any other nation which He hates. He maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust, and that is a part of 
His perfection. 

And if there is a kingdom of God on the earth, or a relation 
between the kingdoms of the earth and the kingdom of God, 
then, we may be sure, the Germans, like ourselves, share in 
that relation. God is not a partisan of ours any more than 
He is a partisan of the Kaiser. He knows the hearts of the 
Germans as He knows our hearts, and He has not told us that 
ours are the best. All this does not mean that we are to have 
no opinion of the actions of the Germans, but only that we 
are not to form an idea of them based entirely upon those actions 
which we condemn. They are at the moment showing the 
worst of themselves as we showed the worst of ourselves in our 
horrible treatment of our own poor for many years after the 
Napoleonic Wars. Yet then we were not an utterly lost people, 
with no relation to the kingdom of God. And any idea of us, 
formed entirely upon our cruelty to the poor, would have 
been empty of more than half the real content of the nation. 
Remember, too, that our cruelty was the result of a theory, a 
biological and economic theory, in which our passion for gain 
disguised itself. It was anti-Christian, as the present German 
theory of conquest — or, as they call it, of self-defence — ^is anti- 
Christian. And Christianity did not fight it in England as 
Christianity now is not fighting the German theory in Germany. 
Indeed our English belief in the law of Demand and Supply 
is merely the principles of General Bernhardi applied to the 
relations between rich and poor instead of to the relations 
between different countries, and we were just as anxious to 
prove that the Sermon on the Mount did not apply economically 
as he is to prove that it does not apply internationally. 
Therefore it is not for us to contrast our own virtues with 
German wickedness. We have sinned wilfully and systematic- 
ally in one direction as they in another, and in both cases the 
wilfulness of the sin has shown itself in a limiting of the 
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application of Christianity, in a refusal of the very attempt 
or desire to be perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect. 

But now that we have seen the disaster of our own economic 
wickedness and the disaster of the German political wickedness 
—and there is a very close connection always between economic 
and political wickedness since the same biological theory 
justifies both — ^now is the time for us to discover Christianity 
afresh, to believe ourselves, and to make others believe, that 
it is sense and the other theories nonsense, that it is wisdom and 
they are foolishness, that it is based upon truth about the 
nature of the universe and they upon lies. 

People, even Christians, talk about the kingdom of God as if 
it were what they call an " ideal," by which they mean something 
quite disconnected from reality, like those ideal pictures that 
are painted by bad artists. But the good artist does, artistic- 
ally, see the kingdom of God latent in everything, it may be 
in pots and pans, and his business is to reveal it to himself 
and to us in the actual things which he paints. But he only 
discovers it by the practice of his art, and so we can only 
discover it by pursuing the Christian way in all things. 

Every great artist is a realist in love with what he believes 
to be the permanent and essential part of reality. That he 
finds, not in some fantasy of his own mind, but in reality as 
he sees it ; and in his art he insists upon it. And so the Christian 
is a realist, also in love with the permanent and essential 
part of reality, which he too discovers in the actual world and 
which in his way of life he tries to discover further, and to 
emphasize. For him the biological theory is an insistence 
upon what is, in reality, accidental and transient. For him 
competition between men and nations is something accidental 
and transient. It exists just as hunger and thirst exist ; but 
one should no more fill one's mind with it than one should fill 
one's mind with thoughts of eating and drinking, We do not, 
any of us, hold that a man lives well who is always thinking 
of his meals. Whatever our theory of life, we do not believe 
that food and drink are the proper subject-matter of thought, 
and so competition between men or between nations is not 
the proper subject-matter of thought. We have to think of 
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it sometimes as we have to think of our meals wheh we are 
hungry. But our desire, except under the strong compulsion 
of circumstances or when we are misled by a perverse theory, is 
not to think of it, but rather to escape from this ugly business 
of measuring and comparing ourselves with others to the 
thought of what we ourselves should like to be. And that 
is true of a nation as of an individual. A nation does not live 
corporately except when it sees in front of it a finer image of 
itself, when its reality suggests to it this finer image ; and it 
exists as a nation only because it has this finer image in common. 
If it were not for this finer image, provoked and suggested by 
the reality, there would be no cohesion in the reality 
itself, and the nation would be merely a crowd, accidentally 
brought together on the same territory, like a number of people 
brought together in the same omnibus. 

The Germans themselves, even in their present state of 
perversity, acknowledge this when they talk of (Joethe and 
Beethoven and their other great men as the justification for 
their present conduct. But they stultify their whole justifica- 
tion at once by talking of the German race as if they were 
bom to salvation by being born Germans. This conception 
of race is a biological conception opposed utterly to any con- 
ception of a nation that is held together by a finer image 
of itelf. For if you believe that your national virtue consists 
in race, it is an animal virtue, the kind of virtue that dis- 
tinguishes a tiger from a sheep. The tiger is bom a tiger and 
the German is born a German, and there is an end of it. Your 
racial consciousness is only a consciousness of your physical 
superiority. You aim at nothing, but are proud to be the 
beast of prey that you are. You are, in fact, a member, not 
of a nation, but of a species ; and you insist, in all your 
thoughts, upon existing differences of species and the struggle 
between one species and another, rather than upon what you, 
as a member of a nation, wish your nation to be. 

Now a great Christian poet, Crashaw, uttered a defiance to 
all this idea of species in man, before it had ever been consciously 
expressed, when he said, Soids are not Spaniards too ; and by 
that he ipeant that these bodily difierences of tace are not 
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the essence of a man, but accidents ; and that if we lay stress 
on them, we are, like bad artists, laying stress on' the acci- 
dental. It is as if we liked or disliked a man because he had red 
hair. But the Germans, in their present state of mind, insist 
that souls are Spaniards tfao, that their own souls are German, 
that they are a great nation not because of what they want 
to be as a nation, but that because they are a great race. And it 
is a curious fact that they are unpleasant to other nations, and 
seem barbarous to us all, because they are always, in their very 
conduct, expressing their belief that men are a species, because 
they do, in an almost religious and ritualistic manner, insist 
upon the physical functions of mankind. 

But this consciousness of race or species is all an illusion. 
There is no German race as a present existing fact. There is 
a German nation which, in so far as it has strength and virtue, 
has them by reason of a past national effort towards a finer 
image of Germany. And so, however much the Germans 
believe in their own species, we must not let them persuade 
us that they are a species different from ourselves, to be de- 
stroyed' as men destroy black beetles. They are merely men 
labouring under a mistake about the nature of the universe, 
and men capable of learning to see their own. 

We know, as a matter of fact, that a German officer, however 
much he may swagger like a cock on a dunghill, is not merely 
a fighting animal. The fact that he is a man, an individual 
with a soul not German, is the essential fact to be remembered 
always by those who wish rather to see the truth than to in- 
dulge their own passipns. 

Behind all rightness of conduct there must be truth of 
thought, and at this present time there is a great opportunity' 
and a great necessity to insist upon the truth of Christian 
thought, and upon the mystical doctrine, which is also plain 
common sense, that we can only attain to truth by a right 
method both of living and thinking, each intimately connected 
with the other. The other belief, neither mystical nor common 
sense, is that you observe facts outside you, and then make 
a theory from your observations upon which you base your 
conduct ; and Christianity has been weakened both for defence 
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and for offence because it has yielded to this belief in certain 
departments of human life, such as our economic and inter- 
national relations. So it has lost its unity and its consistency, 
its glory, its pride, and its power of laughter. It has tried to 
preserve a moral or a dogmatic, but not an intellectual, ortho- 
doxy. There is a Church lasting through the ages, with its 
ritual, and with its great cathedrals each expressing a common 
and passionate artistic effort. What moves us most at Chartres 
or Bourges is the sense of multitudes of minds and hands all 
working in the harmony of a common aim. But Christianity 
is not now building a Cathedral of Philosophy, multitudinous, 
harmonious, and lucid, into which our minds can enter and re- 
cognize the splendour of the truth. It has not its own peculiar 
architecture of thought confident with a great tradition from the 
past, and yet in every new generation fresh with the adventure 
of discovery. All through the nineteenth century the fresji- 
ness, the adventure, have seemed to be with the hostile theories, 
so that the word orthodox has a duU sound about it, like the 
word academic in art. The Christian is content with his 
own desire to be good ; and all the while there are enemies 
intent upon altering the very definition of goodness ; and he 
himself has not thought enough about the nature of goodness, 
about the nature of the universe, to withstand them. And 
now comes the war, wicked enough, but also a towering ab- 
surdity, a redttctio ad absurdum of all the theories that had 
made it possible. But in the very midst of it, in the moment 
of their opportunity, we have Christians explaining to us 
that the command, " Love your enemies," has no meaning, that 
Christianity itself does not apply where civilization is threatened 
with ruin because men have forgotten it. At this moment 
the great mass of Christians, at least of iJiose who make them- 
selves heard, seem content to believe that there is a Kingdom 
of God, but that it has no possible connection or relation with 
international life. It is, as the bad artists say, an ideal, 
that is to say something opposed to reality, not something 
to be found in it and developed out of it, not the permanent 
and ultimate truth of reality that it is our business to insist 
upon ; and so to them there is, as to the bad artist, a dull, ugly, 
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incorrigible reality opposed to a fantastic ideal that no one 
really wants to believe, because there are no elements of reality 
in it. But for the real Christian, as for the good artist, the ideal 
is only the permanent and ultimate truth to be found in reality. 
And to him the command, " Love your enemies," is not merely a 
pious and fantastic ideal. It does for him express and insist 
upon the permanent and ultimate truth that his enemies are 
lovable. They are his enemies, no doubt, but Christianity 
tells him that they are not therefore God's enemies. He will 
begin, in the heat of his animosity, by recognizing that fact 
as a simple and perhaps unwelcome truth. He will take no 
emotional joy in it at first, but only the bitter intellectual 
pleasure we do take in facing a truth tha,t checks the whole 
current of our feelings. This pleasure is bitter, but it is like the 
bitterness of quinine to fever, and it is a pleasure because it 
offers us the promise of intellectual freedom. 

Pile up the romance of your enemies' loathsomeness. Think 
of them as a host of poisonous snakes to be extirpated. But 
then remember that they are singing their silly hymns of hate 
about you and piling up the same romance about your loath- 
someness. It is all a romance, all illusion. But the fact that 
they are not snakes but men, and to be loved because they are 
lovable being men, is a fact. It is the ultimate truth upon 
which Christianity insists, and, if it cannot insist upon that, it 
is no longer Christianity. At the moment we can perceive that 
fact only intellectually. We can see it, as it were, in the 
distance ; we cannot grasp it with all our faculties and feelings. 
And that is why I insist upon the intellectual side of Chris- 
tianity, upon those philosophic weapons which it must use to 
fight the false philosophies that have caused the war. Chris- 
tianity is not merely something that we should like to believe. 
It is not an ideal in the bad artist's sense. It is true. When we 
hate our enemies, we consent to a lie about the ultimate nature 
of the universe ; when we have the will to love them, we are, 
at least intellectually, aware of the truth. 

All this that I have been saying is quite unpractical, no 
doubt. But our practice in the present war is the result of 
a certain set of ideas and of feelings justified and strengthened 
B 
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by those ideas. The ideas give direction to the feelings, and 
the result is practice. If men had believed, as a fact, that 
there was a Kingdom of God, and had seen their ovra kingdom 
and all the kingdoms of the earth in relation to it, they would 
never have felt their own kingdoms to be ultimate facts, they 
would never have slipped into the accidental religion of 
Patriotism, the result of -which is the present irreconcilable 
conflict. For if kingdoms are the ultimate facts, and the 
divisions of nations are ultimate divisions, then there is 
nothing for it but to see which is the strongest, and the one 
which proves itself the strongest will have attained to such a 
heaven as is attainable in this paltry universe. Further, the very 
recognition of the truth about this paltry universe will make 
it more paltry, as it has done in this war, if the ideas that led 
to this war are true. In that case the truth is dangerous, and 
we should all be happier and better if we did not know it ; if 
we could see all our kingdoms and races in relation to a Kingdom 
of God which does not exist. That is the weak, point of the 
biological theory, that the more it is believed, the more it 
threatens the safety and joy of mankind. There is, in fact,, 
no virtue in truth for us, no virtue either for our bodies or for 
our minds. Knowledge only convinces us that we must try 
to kill each other, and provides us with gases, and explosives 
for that purpose. ' So we attain to that nihilism which Nietzsche 
foretold, by which the universe is emptied of all values, and 
survival itself is not worth having. 

But if, on the other hand, the Kingdom of Grod is a fact, and 
the ultimate fact, then the loss of values comes from believing 
lies ; and it is not knowledge that is dangerous to us but illusion, 
which is what the most earnest materialist believes. He will 
not face the possibility of a universe in which it is better to 
believe lies than the truth, and yet there is no reason, in the 
universe as he conceives it, why it should not be better. Lies 
may have survival value and truth may have none; and if 
survival value is ultimate, then truth is to be judged by -its 
relation to that. 

But if the Kingdom of God is ultimate and is the truth, then 
we must desire the truth for its own sake ; which is what 
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science tells us to desire. And we must wish to know the truth 
about ourselves and about our enemies, both as men and as 
nations. And in the desire to know the truth about them 
we shall see that the enmity between us and them is an 
illusion, that it comes from our failure to see the common 
relation between all earthly kingdoms and the Kingdom of 
God. 

There! may seem to speak vaguely and sentimentally. But 
as a matter of plain experience we know that men and nations 
do go wrong in life, pervert their feelings and their intelligence, 
and lose their sense of values, when any one aim bebnging to 
this world becomes to them the ultimate aim. If a mart's one 
object is to get money or power, he does, in matters which we 
can test, become a fool ; and so it is with a nation. None of 
our activities, personal or national, are worth pursuing, unless 
we do theoretically see them in relation to an unknown, unseen 
reahty, which is what we mean by the Kingdom of God. The 
artist ceases to be an artist, the man of the world ceases to be 
even a man of the world, unless in his philosophy there is 
another world, from its relation with which his own world gets 
all its value. And the nations of Europe have ceased to be 
even nations -•of the world. They are like naughty children 
fighting over toys that they do not know how to play with, 
because they have consented to a philosophy of international 
relations in which no other world is assumed. 

They try to dignify themselves in the present bloody and 
sordid squabble by talking of fate or great natural forces. 
But the fate is their false philosophy that has mastered them 
as false philosophies will ; and the forces are appetites of their 
own, not the will of some abstraction called nature. That is 
plain to us all now, and we may be sure that it is plain to 
millions in Germany. The biological theory has broken down in 
practice. It is not helping- men or nations to survive, but is 
destroying them ; and yet all the arguments in support of it 
remain intact. Assume that man is only an animal, and that 
nations are only packs of animals organized for survival pur- 
poses, and you wffl be led all over again to the ideas and the 
policies which have produced tiiis war. It will be useless to 
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form peace societies, or to prove that war does not pay. The 
answer, in fact if not in theory, will always be that man is a 
fighting animal, and so he is, if the final truth about him is that 
he is an animal, if he is shut into this world and has no relation 
with another ; if he is not capable of disinterestedness, but only 
believes in it as a useful illusion. 

But the absurdity of it all is that no one rea,lly believes 
man to be merely an animal. The militarist himself who 
defends a nation as a pack organized for fighting is always 
appealing to those virtues which man has because he is not 
merely an animal, and his aim is to exploit those virtues for 
animal purposes. General Bernhardi himself will allow the 
individual his gates open to the other world, only he would 
shut those gates for the nation, and for national purposes 
subdue all man's unworldly passions to this world. This the 
Germans have succeeded in doing for a time. They are mere 
fanatics for a religion accidental and inconsistent ; but that 
fanaticism of theirs, because there is a logical absurdity under- 
lying it, cannot last. Either their passion will destroy their 
national worldliness, or their worldliness will destroy their 
passion. They will lose all sense of the Kingdom of God 
as individuals, or they will regain it as a natiorr; and we too 
have the same alternative before us. We have not played 
much part in European thought for the last fifty years ; we 
have our chance now. It is because we have not believed very 
passionately either in the Christian theory or in the biological, 
but have tried to make a compromise between them, that 
our thought has seemed to foreigners provincial aaid hypo- 
critical. We did not reject the Christian theory, but that 
was rather from inertia and sentimentality than from faith. 
We did nothing to make it intellectually delightful to our- 
selves or to others, but tried to limit it rather than to ex- 
tend it, fearing instead of welcoming its peril. Now there 
is an opportunity for a common effort, moral, intellectual 
and sBsthetic, like that which built the great churches of the 
Middle Ages. 

When they were built men recognized their glory and their 
logic. We have now to create a structure of the mind equally 
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glorious and equally logical, that shall connect conduct and 
thought at every point ; that shall control the dealings of 
man with man and nation with nation ; a structure in which the 
fact of the Kingdom of God is assumed and in which that fact 
is also proved, just as the mediaeval builders were able to 
make a heaven because they believed in one. 



SUNDAY OPENING ADDRESS 

The Rev. Charles Plater, S.J. 

There are two thoughts which we should do well to keep before 
our minds during the whole of this Conference. The first 
is that of penitence ; the second is that of confidence. Each 
is incomplete and even dangerous without the other. 

Of penitence I do not think that I need say very much. 
As Christians we know that war is a punishment of sin. You 
know how the early Fathers of the Church laid stress on that 
important truth. You know how great Saints have not hesi- 
tated to ascribe the temporal calamities of their time to sin — 
and not to the sins of other people but to their own. 

As men came down from the hill of Calvary after the great 
tragedy beating their breasts, so should we beat our breasts 
in presence of this world tragedy in which Christ is crucified 
anew. 

But penitence without confidence would lead to despair — 
and that is not God's way. He uses the lancet, but He also 
pours in the wine and oil. At this moment, when we grieve 
rather than hate, confidence is supremely necessary. May 
God in this war scorch out of us all confidence in ourselves 
and give us supreme confidence in Him. 

What then are our grounds of confidence ? 

It is sometimes said that Christianity has broken down 
since it has failed to prevent war. Well, in a certain partial 
sense that may be true ; but in the most important sense it 
is not true. Christianity has not broken down for the simple 
reason that it cannot break down. It is divine. Our schemes 
and projects break down : God's ordinances do not. 

But clearly something has broken down. Let us look and 
see what it is and why the breakdown is ascribed to Christianity. 

22 
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The Hague conventions have broken down. The rules of 
civilized warfare have broken down. International Socialism, 
cosmopolitanism, and many other things have broken down. 
They may truly be said to have broken down at least tem- 
porarily, because they have failed to do the precise thing which 
they set out to do. I do not say that they will never get into 
working order again. But at the present moment they are 
palpable wrecks. 

Now, does Christianity fail at this moment to do the precise 
thing which it professes to do ? We might be tempted to think 
so when we see mUUons of followers of the Prince of Peace 
at each other's throats or when we read the Jingo press. But 
let us look at the matter more closely. 

Did Christianity — did Our Lord — ^aim first and foremost 
or even at all directly at abolishing war ? Certainly not, any 
more than it aimed directly at abolishing slums or slavery. 

It is perfectly true that Christianity aims first and foremost 
at peace. The Gtospel is a message of peace. Our Lord came 
to establish peace. Finding Him we find peace and recon- 
ciliation. 

But notice that the peace of the Gospel is not the peace of 
the Hague tribunal. It is peace not between nations but 
betw;een the individual soul and God. It is not political unity 
between Germany and England, but supernatural unity between 
man and God. It means the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
That Spirit, we believe, possessed the strong and tender soul 
of King Louis of France at the very moment when he was 
pounding our forefathers in battle. It found a dwelling-place 
under the breastplate of Joan of Arc. It has flooded the soul 
of soldier saints without number. The dove of divine peace 
broods undisturbed and undismayed over many a lad in khaki 
to-day. I have seen them preparing to join the army by 
making spiritual retreats. Their pencil notes from the trenches 
tell me of how simply and how calmly they seek God in prayer. 
Christianity is triumphing in the trenches, but its triumphs are 
individual triumphs and they are not confined to the British' 
trenches. 

The peace of the Hague is an excellent thing, a noble aim, 
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but there is no mystery about it. It is the ideal of the Great 
Exhibition of 1854, and is entirely natural, intelligible, and 
respectable. The peace of Christ is supernatural peace and 
passes all understanding. It may persist on the battle-field 
as on the rack. 

The nations might conceivably be freed from the horrors of 
war while every individual was seething in rebellion against 
God. Then Christianity would have broken down. As it is, 
the nations are at war, but the grim shadow of war — ^the 
shadow of God's hand " outstretched caressingly " — ^has 
sobered many into making their peace with God. No doubt 
the war has also caused many to turn away from God in bitter- 
ness, to blaspheme His providence and mistrust His guidance. 
Who shall strike the balance save God Himself? But from 
what we know of Him who has permitted this awful scourge, 
can we doubt on which side the balance will fall ? 

The fact is that millions of men are endeavouring to destroy 
one another, not because their Christianily has broken down 
but because they consider it to be their duty to do so — a 
duty which in most cases they regard as ultimately imposed 
upon them by God and endorsed by Christian teaching. 

In war, one side must be wrong and both sides may be. 
Yet both sides may, and commonly do, beUeve themselves to 
be right. There is surely some consolation in this. A man 
does well who follows his conscience ; indeed, he can do no 
better. 

Do not think that I am glorifying war. War is a disastrous 
and horrible thing, a vast physical evil always, and often a 
moral evil on account of its origin and its methods. It in- 
variably traces its origin back to sin, even though it does not 
necessarily involve in sin all who take part in it. It is some- 
thing that is not necessary for human welfare. We should 
strive earnestly to abolish it. We have come from all parts 
of England to Swanwick on purpose to help to get rid of it. 

All the same we must not let ourselves be led int;o exag- 
geration. We must distinguish between things that are sinful 
in themselves and things that are not sinful in themselves, 
though they may often be the occasion of sin. If a thing is 
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sinful in itself, Christianity can simply never allow of its use. 
A lie is a lie forever, and a man may not lie even to save the 
Empire. A theft is a theft forever, and a man may not steal 
even to enlarge the Empire. On the other hand, disease 
and physical pain and destitution, though we strive with all 
our might as Christians to remedy them, are not sinful in them- 
selves. So of war. It b a dangerous tool to use ; it unchains 
passions and lets loose un-Christian hatred. But Christianity 
does not forbid a man under all circumstances to take up arms, 
the world being what it is. The Church is no theorist in a 
study dealing with abstractions. She has to guide men and 
women living in an imperfect world which she strives to make 
better. While she holds that the end can never justify the 
means, she knows that circumstances alter cases, and she is 
prepared to deal with every circumstance. She is strong 
enough to canonize the martyr for his non-resistance and the 
soldier in a just cause for his resistance. She does not weakly 
tolerate them both : she crowns each. She shows a man how 
to win his way to God on the rack and on the battle-field. In- 
deed, the Christian martyr and the Christian soldier are both 
applying the sanie principle of action. They stand on common 
ground. Both by courageous action realize a common ideal. 
The martyr is not weakly passive but strongly enduring. The 
soldier is not savagely self-assertive, but obedient unto death. 

Not that Christianity justifies every war. On the contrary 
the conditions of a just war laid down by great Christian 
writers like St Thomas are so strict that one fears that they are 
but seldom fulfilled. Yet there is a Christian way of waging 
war, while there is no Christian way of telling lies or hating 
enemies. 

It is perfectly true that were all men living according to the 
spirit of Christianity there would be no war. The more per- 
fectly Christianity is practised, the more shall we tend to the 
abolition of war. Moreover, Christianity is not merely con- 
cerned with the individual. Through the individual it should 
influence and has influenced states and governments. Its 
laws bind a man in his public as in his private life. Yet from 
the nature of the case the Christianizing of a nation is a more 
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difficult task than the Christianizing of those who compose it. 
Yet here again we have grounds for confidence. It is the spirit 
that counts. International peace can only be secured by 
prompting international morality, and for this we must work 
through the individual. Here is the great opportunity of 
Christianity, for it alone can enlighten the heart and refashion 
the human will. All else has failed, and men have begun to 
realize it. Perhaps they will now turn back to Christianity. 



THE MISSION OF THE CHURCHES IN 
WAR TIME 

Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., Litt.D. 

We are most of us here as members of societies for Social Service 
connected with organised churches ; and as members of those 
churches we are committed by the professions of a lifetime 
to the principle of the supremacy of the spiritual over the 
material aspects of life. Not that we can make a sharp division 
between them, and choose the one to the exclusion of the other, 
for man is body as well as spirit, and the food of our souls comes 
to us through the gates of the senses. The needs of the body 
must be met in order that the spirit may Uve on earth at all ; 
and the body has its own life and its own claims that we seek 
to ignore at our peril. But we are committed — to the depth 
of our prayers and the height of our aspirations — to the belief 
that the material life only fulfils its true function when it is 
the support of the spiritual life, and. only realises its own highest 
beauty when the light of the spirit falls back upon it and makes 
it continuous with itself. 

And however imperfectly we realise and work out this 
commitment in our actual lives we can never become uncon- 
scious of it as long as our professions mean anything at all 
to us. We know only too well the danger of chronic unfaith- 
fulness to it. We know how easy it is to lose all sense of the 
ends of life in the restless and never sated pursuit of the means 
of living. But our religion, if we really have any, is a perpetual 
corrective of this blind and senseless waste of life. It teaches 
us to seek means only so far as they really conduce to ends, 
to"drstinguish between the things that (by mere fashion, associa- 
tion, or habit) seem to be urgent, and the things that in their 
own nature really matter. In practical life, and in the order 
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of action, the means must come first and the realisation of the 
ends depends upon them. Hence the urgency which we attri- 
bute to them. And then by a false association we regard 
that urgency as inherent in them in their own right. We think 
of meat more than of life, and of raiment more than of the 
body, till the vital functions are clogged by what ought to 
support them, and the body is oppressed by what ought to 
protect and express it, and our life is paralysed by the abund- 
ance of things which we possess. Our religion is tested by two 
things. What are the ends that it teaches us to regard as 
supreme ? And how far does it make us realise in practice 
that it is the ends alone that matter in themselves, and that 
means are only significant in so far as they help us to the 
ends. 

Our minds in this assembly are all turned to the war that 
is desolating Europe. What are the ends for which we, in 
England, have been content to adopt these dire means ? If 
the ends are so exalted as to consecrate such means, if the 
cause is so noble that in defending it we must face all the 
ghastly physical and moral evils that we know to be involved 
in war, then surely the Church never had a harder or a nobler 
task than to defend the purity of the cause for which we fight 
against contamination from the miasma that may arise from 
the acts of fighting. 

Quite in the early days of the war one said to me, " The real 
danger is that we should vanquish the German arms and be 
vanquished by the Prussian spirit." That would indeed be 
the deadliest of all defeats. And the danger of this subtle 
corruption is more pressing here at home than it is in the 
trenches. We can see almost day by day how as the grim 
struggle closes tighter the temptation rises to look upon victory 
as an end in itself, an end that would not only justify but 
sanctify every and any means. Can we say in the same breath 
that a practice is " diabolical " and that we must adopt it ? 
Shall we refuse to listen to any consideration whatever that 
might possibly be prejudicial to material success ? If so we 
have already accepted the principle that " military necessity " 
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abrogates every law of morals and every consideration of 
humanity. And is not this the very essence of what we mean 
(the verdict of histoiy will pronounce on the justice of the 
appellation) by the " Prussian spirit " ? 

Hundreds of thousands of chivalrous and high-souled young 
men have given themselves freely to what they believe to be 
the cause of God ; but unless and until the victory is won, and 
it is seen what we do with it, who can tell what they have 
actually been fighting for ? The noblest ideals of the French 
revolution still animated the armies fighting on the frontiers, 
when the land they were defending was sweeping to the Terror. 
It is in our own hearts at home that the only battle on which 
the life or death of our souls depends must be fought out. 

Is everything we value in life at stake on the battlefield ? 
If we know what life means we cannot believe it. Much has 
been said about Christianity, and we are soon to have a set 
discussion of the question whether Christianity under any 
circumstances -can sanction war. But one thing at any rate 
the Gospel may teach us on which surely we may all agree. 
It is that if there is really anything in us which is supremely 
worthy to live, and worthy to be defended, even in its outward 
shell of circumstance, by war, then so long as we keep it pure 
the most crushing defeat could not take " everything " from 
us, nay, could not take from us that which matters most. 
For was it not amongst a people that lay prone in absolute 
political helplessness, and in which even preaching the doctrine 
of absolute non-resistance to constituted authority could not 
protect a prophet that quickened the life of his people from 
execution as a rebel — was it not from such a people that the 
light shone forth by which through century after century the 
pure in heart have walked ? 

We are called upon for unsparing sacrifice. Let us not 
shrink from the demand. Let us be ready to sacrifice in the 
great cause wealth and ease, life and limb, child and brother — 
everything except the cause itself. Just in proportion as we 
have within us something that defeat cannot crush may we 
hope that victory will be a true blessing to ourselves and the 
world. If the churches are alive is it not their supreme office 
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to penetrate men's souls with the conviction that victory is 
worth winning just in proportion as we have and keep that 
which no outward defeat could destroy ? For myself, I do 
not for a moment believe that, as a matter of fact, departures 
from high standards of honour or lowering of ideal& will con- 
duce to material victory. AVhen a man sells his soul to the 
devil he seldom even seems to get the sordid price for which 
he had bargained. And they who most sincerely seek the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness first are surest to find, 
collectively if not individually, that all else that is needful is 
added -to them ; "for their Heavenly Father knoweth that 
they have need of these things." But there is no bargaining 
here ; and if all else does go, there is no divine faithlessness, 
and no disillusioning. The seeker of the Kingdoni has found 
what he sought first, and kept what he loves most. Not even 
to defeat the Gerinan armies must we surrender to what we 
understand by the Prussian spirit; and not even to save 
our bodies from slavery must we sell our souls. 



TRUE AND FALSE NATIONALISM 

A. E. ZiMMERN 

You have asked me to speak to. you on True and False National- 
ism — ^that is to say, on the sentiment of Nationality in its good 
and its evil manifestations — as the opening lecture in this 
week's course on International Relationships. I am very 
glad that you have arranged for the treatment of this subject : 
for the road to Internationalism lies through Nationalism; 
and no theory or ideal of InternationaUsm can be helpful in 
our thinking or effective in practice unless it is based on a right 
tmderstanding of the place which national sentiment occupies 
and must always occupy in the life of mankind. If we believe, 
as we all of us here do, in the brotherhood of man : if we feel, 
more than ever at a time like this, that we are all children of 
one Father, and that men, women, and children, to whatever 
race they belong and whatever the colour of their faces, are 
loveable simply in virtue of their mere humanity, yet we must 
all also admit that " it takes all sorts to make a world." We 
must admit the uniqueness and individuality of every human 
soul, and the difficulty which most of us experience in getting 
behind the barriers of reserve and mutual nlisunderstanding 
which shut men and women up in little cages impenetrable to 
all but those who have the genius of friendship and sympathy. 
And we must admit, even more poignantly, the unique corporate 
individuality of social groups and distinctive nationalities, and 
the terrible difficulty of penetrating unaided through the wire 
entanglements behind which those whom we know and acknow- 
ledge to be our brothers sit in tragic and sometimes in sullen 
resignation. Many kind-hearted English people who talked 
lightly of international brotherhood a year ago have had their 
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theories rudely challenged, not so much by the wax as by the 
constant daily difficulty of trying to understand and to feel 
sympathetic towards their Belgian guests, whose modes of 
thought and corporate idiosyncrasies have seemed so hard 
to comprehend. Similarly many an enthusiastic young English- 
man has gone out to India full of plans for bridging the age- 
long gulf between East and West and has given up the task 
disheartened and disillusioned. " Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you " sounds such a simple and 
easy text in theory. You only begin to realize how difficult 
it is when you discover your total ignorance as to how your 
alien brother wishes to be treated. It is no good treating him 
as you would hke to be treated. It is no good, for instance, 
inviting a Belgian to a cricket-match or a high-caste Indian to 
a dinner-party. You have got to penetrate below the surface 
manners and customs which divide the members of different 
nationalities and social groups from one another to the eternal 
things which unite, to the rock -bottom level of our common 
humanity. But to do that is not easy : it cannot be learnt in 
a day : it confficts with our insular habit of mind. Only a 
genius can do it without knowledge. Most of us can only 
learn it through careful study of the nations or groups with 
whom we are dealing and a patient training of our sympathies 
and insight. 

A right understanding of the meaning and value of Nation- 
ality is an indispensable preliminary then to any international 
programme. That being so, I felt that I could iiot refuse your 
invitation to speak on it, as it is a subject which has been much 
in my mind for some years past. Yet I was conscious in 
accepting it — and the feeling increased as the date crept nearer 
— of the great responsibility you have thrown on me by asking 
me to occupy this opening morning. I want to try to discharge 
it by speaking to you, quite frankly, out of my own personal 
experience, which is necessarily different from that of anyone 
else present, trusting to the discussion that follows to correct 
what you may feel to be my onesidedness or perhaps my 
excessive detachment. 

Most Englishmen have picked up their ideas about Nationality 
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from the great Liberal and Nationalist thinkers of their genera- 
tion, and from those who in our own day are applying the 
nineteenth century ideas to the problems of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. They look upon it, that is to say, as a political 
question, and as bound up with the assertion of a political ideal. 
We know the Irish Nationalists as a political party, and we are 
now familiar with similar political parties in the oppressed or, 
as the Italians call them, the unredeemed lands of Central and 
Eastern Europe, in Poland, in Bohemia, in Croatia, and in parts 
of the Balkans and nearer Asia. Our ministers have told us 
that our policy is one of liberation for these races, and our 
prophets, in the newspapers and elsewhere, have already re- 
drawn the map of Europe so as to group the States so far as 
possible into national units. English people as a whole have 
gladly subscribed to these ideas. They may not all be ecjually 
sanguine : they may differ in their views as to their practic- 
ability, and in their attitude towards Russia ; but there is no 
difference of opinion as regards the ddctrine of Nationality itself. 
The bitterest opponents o^Sir Edward Grey see eye to eye with 
him on this point. The (Jly is irrevocably past when Bernard 
Shaw could raise a laugh against the upholders of the Nation- 
alist traditions of Liberalism by declaring : "A Liberal is 
a man who has three duties : a duty to Ireland, a duty 
to Finland, and a duty to Macedonia." The whirligig of 
time and of events has made 41s all Nationalists now : at 
any rate as regards the Contmeiit ; while even in the vexed 
question of Ireland many of^hose who were bitter enemies 
of Irish Nationalism in the past are now heard arguing 
that Ireland is really two nations, not one, and that Ulster 
ought, therefore, to be under a separate government from the 
rest of Ireland. , The slow-moving English mind has thoroughly 
grasped the fact that the desire of national groups to live their 
own life and manage their own affairs is — ^to say the least — 
deserving of respectful consideration : and the behaviour of 
the Germans in Belgium has driven this conclusion relentlessly 
home. We are not now likely to ignore the political claims of 
Nationality either in our thinking or in the European settle- 
ment. The mistakes we are likely to make lie rather in the 
c 
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opposite direction. The danger of our thought at the moment, 
as it seems to me, is not that we should ignore the political 
side of Nationality, but that we should exaggerate its import- 
ance and mistake a temporary expedient and necessary stage 
in political progress for a permanent political solution and a 
satisfactory poUtical ideal. 

The danger is a very real one, and I want to join issue on it 
at once. The current poHtical theory about NationaUty is, 
I think, fairly expressed in the following sentence of Mill's 
" Representative Government " : " It is in general a necessary 
condition of free institutions that the boundaries of governments 
should coincide in the main with those of nationalities." Mill 
believes, in other words, that citizenship and nationality should 
be co-extensive : that we should look forward to a world 
neatly parcelled out into National States, each under its own 
independent Government, and that all States, or (as we some- 
times call them) empires which include different races and 
nations are thereby rendered imperfect and ought ultimately 
to break up. I beUeve from the bottom of my heart that 
Mill's idea is fundamentally wrong — wrong in fact, and wrong 
as an ideal, and that all forward-looking men who desire better 
international relations and a better political organization of 
the world must set their hope, not in the Nation-State, which 
is only a stage, and in the West an outworn stage, in the poUtical 
evolution of mankind, but in States which, Uke the great 
governing reUgious systems of the past, like mediaeval Christen- 
dom and Islam, find room for all sorts and conditions of com- 
munities and nations. 

Having thus thrown down the gauntlet to Mill and the theory 
of the National State let me briefly indicate my own personal 
position towards the problem, and how I came to hold it< I 
approach the problem, not as a statesmen or a student of 
poUtics, but simply as a teacher : as one, that is, whose 
business it is to try and draw out the hidden good and 
the buried truth that is in every man's soul — to try and get 
on the right side of people, to appeal to their higher and deeper 
nature in such a way that they can understand the appeal and 
respond to it. That is to me what Education means — ^not 
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pouring in, but drawing out ; and it is as one interested in 
education, in this true sense of the word, that I would like to 
interest you in the question of Nationality. 

Nationality to me is not a political question at all — ^not a 
question of Sovereign Governments, armies, frontiers and 
foreign policy. Or perhaps, I should say it is only accidentally 
a political question, owing to the operation of certain forces 
which are really anachronisms in the twentieth century. It is 
primarily and essentially a spiritual question, and, in par- 
ticular, an educational question. It is a question for the 
parent, the teacher, the educational administrator, the mission- 
ary, the social worker, for all who are concerned with the Ufe 
and ideals of the young and with the spiritual welfare of the 
community. NationaUty to me is bound up with the question 
of corporate life, corporate growth, and corporate self-respect. 
I learnt to value Nationality, not from reading Mazzini's essays 
(though I read them enthusiastically as a boy) nor from sympa- 
thizing with European Nationalist movements (though no one 
' wishes them success more fervently or loathes oppression more 
whole-heartedly than I do) but from realizing, as I grew to 
manhood, that I was not an Englishman, and from my sense of 
the debt I owe to the heritage with which I am connected by 
blood and tradition. My own particular national connexions 
do not concern us here : nor are they particularly popular at 
this moment. But to have discovered that I was not an English- 
man in the deeper side of my nature and that yet my opinions 
on pubUc affairs corresponded with those of my fellow-citizens, 
and that my working Hf e would be spent in England — this carried 
me beyond the facile philosophy held by the ordinary English- 
man, that citizenship and nationality are co-extensive terms. 
Later experience all tended to confirm this impression. In the 
Workers' Educational Association I learnt that the way to 
give a university education to workpeople is not to impose 
a standardized culture or knowledge upon them from above, 
but to seek to understand their distinctive corporate modes of 
life and thought, and so, by accepting and ever welcoming 
their differences of experience and outlook, to penetrate through 
to the eternal things that unite, I learnt, as the nation has 
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learnt in these last few weeks, that the way to enlist working- 
class devotion is by using the corporate modes of action and 
organization which they have evolved as a social group to express 
their own needs and ideals. Later, I spent a year in the Near 
East ; there I saw the other side of the picture. I saw the crude 
and narrow side of political Nationalism, a propaganda in which 
all social and moral values, religion, morality, citizenship, were 
used for the promotion of one single all-absorbing political 
end. I heard of Macedonian bishops whose chief function was 
to distribute rifles to guerilla bands, and talked to peasants 
whom, I am sure, not even our chairman himself could have 
persuaded that a Turk was a human being like themselves. 
But I saw also another process : the gradual sapping of Nation- 
ality and all the traditional customs and restraints associated 
with it by the insidious influences of commercialism. I met 
Levantines who^ were proud to belong to no nationaUty, 
who took greasy American passports out of their pockets 
and boasted of the immunity from ordinary legal processes 
which they thereby enjoyed : and I began to wonder whether 
the fanatical peasant, for all his Old Testament ferocity, 
was not preferable to the Levantine lounger along the quay- 
side with his purely economic standards. Then I left the 
Balkans and spent seven months in the United States, and 
there, thanks to Jane Addams and some other fine spirits 
who have had the courage and insight to grapple with the 
problems of immigration, my conversion to non-political 
Nationalism was completed. I watched the workings of that 
ruthless economic process sometimes described as " the miracle 
of assimilation." I watched the steam-roller of American 
industrialism — so much more terrible to me in its consequences 
than Prussian or Magyar tyranny — grinding out the spiritual 
life of the immigrant proletariat, turning honest, primitive 
peasants into the helpless and degraded tools of the Trust 
magnate and the Tammany boss : and I realized that only 
by a conscious attempt to keep alive their links with the past, 
by an educational movement on the lines and in the spirit of 
the Workers' Educational Association movement at home, 
could America be saved from the anarchy with which she is 
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threatened. In other words I have come to believe in Nation- 
ality, not as a political creed for oppressed peoples, but rather 
as an educational creed for the diverse national groups of 
which the industrialized and largely migratory democracies 
in our large modem States must be increasingly composed. 
I believe in Nationality because I believe that the alternative 
to Nationality in the modern world is not governmental 
oppression but spiritual atrophy. And I think spiritual atrophy 
is equally disastrous whether it comes about through the action 
of a repressive Government or through the disintegrating 
influences which are variously described by such names as 
Progress, Civilization, Culture, Assimilation, and even I fear 
sometimes in old-fashioned mission schools as Conversion. 

Let me now try to apply this conception of Nationality to 
the facts of the world as we see it to-day. 

The problem of Nationality confronts us to-day in two 
distinct forms. There is the problem in Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, which, owing to the war and the long chain 
of events which preceded it, is primarily a political problem : 
and there is the spiritual and educational problem which I have 
just described — s. problem which confronts us in all parts of 
the world, wherever economic activity or what is called Progress 
is breaking up old forms of life, whether it be in South Wales 
or in India, in Nigeria or the United States, among the Irish 
in Liverpool and Glasgow or among the Jews of the East End 
of London. 

I do not mean to dwell at length on the poUtical problem in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. The facts are familiar to 
you. You know how the Polish nation was divided into three 
parts at the end of the eighteenth century, and how both the 
Prussian and the Russian Governments have done their best 
to stamp out the Polish language and the sentiment of Polish 
nationality, with the result that the Poles are to-day more 
alive and more self-conscious than ever. You know how the 
German Government has behaved towards the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers, and towards the Danes of Schleswig, crushing out 
their institutions and trying to submerge their language and 
traditions beneath a flood of immigrants. You know, probably, 
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the still more intolerable behaviour of the dominant Magyars 
in Hungary towards the Roumanians and the various Slav 
races who are subject to the Hungarian State : and you know 
how the Austrian half of the monarchy, heir of a wiser tradition 
of government, has been forced into line with the Germans 
and the Hungarians, to the irreparable injury of Europe. It 
has been difficult for English people to realize that any 
modern government could be so wicked or so insane as to 
adopt the policy which has been pursued by the politicians of 
Berlin and Buda-Pesth and Petrograd for many years past — 
a policy involving the prohibition of rights, like the use of one's 
own language, which we hardly realize that we enjoy : we have 
grown so used to taking them for granted, like the air we 
breathe. 

This policy of forcible assimilation of Germanization, of 
Russification, of Magyarization, of Turkification is insane. 
It is like trying by act of Parliament to whiten the Ethiopian 
or to change the leopard's spots. It is insane : and it is doomed 
to failure. The blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church. The 
Poles, the Ruthenes, the Serbo-Croats and the rest are to-day 
more conscious of their nationality than ever. It is insane : 
but we must remember that it is actually going on : and that 
it has for years been bearing fruit — ^not the fruit which the 
German, the Magyar, the Turkish, and the Russian Govern- 
ments desire, yet not the fruits which we in the West desire 
either. 

What is the result which the attempt at the forcible sup- 
pression of Nationality has produced in Eastern Europe ? 

It has produced, among the suffering Nationalists, what I 
fear one can only describe as an abnormal and almost diseased 
frame of mind. Oppression and suppression have weighed so 
heavily upon them that they can think of nothing else, talk of 
nothing else, work for nothing else. There is a certain melan- 
choly and tiresome monotony about the representations of 
oppressed nationalities : their national wrongs and their 
national hopes are forever on their lips. One feels as though 
they were reaching out after something which was indispensable 
to the completion of their manhood. Till Poland is free, a 
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Pole cannot enter into the full heritage of the modern world, 
cannot work in modera movements, or take his stand side by 
side with the members of happier nations. He must remain 
an outsider, a pariah, a wandering agitator working for that for 
want of which ordinary life has lost its sweetness for him. 
When I was in Crete, before its annexation to Greece, even the 
shepherds on the topmost slopes of Mount Ida were discussing 
the secrets of the European Chancelleries and the prospects of 
a European war, and seeing in every stray traveller a possible 
wirepuller on their behalf in that diplomatic world where, as 
political Nationalists so fondly believe, national destinies are 
made or marred. 

But nations cannot achieve true freedom through diplomacy 
or even through war. They must win it for themselves in the 
region of the spirit. All that statesmen and soldiers can do is 
to remove from their shoulders the weight of an intolerable 
oppression and leave them free to work out their own destiny. 
Tliat oppression, we hope, will be ended, for some at least of 
the oppressed nationaUties of Europe, by the settlement at 
the close of this war. But we must not fall into the error of 
imagining that when we have broken up the Austrian Empire 
and set up a number of little National States instead the national 
problem will be solved. On the contrary, it will be more in 
evidence than ever. All that will have happened is that a 
great obstacle to the healthy working of national sentiment 
will have been removed. But the aftermath of oppression 
will still remain — ^the bitter memories and the inbred intolerance 
which are so often the fruit of persecution, and the habits of 
servility and wire-pulling, of intrigue and agitation which in- 
evitably grow upon individuals or groups who have been living 
for long years amid the excitements of propaganda, instead of 
leading a normal healthy social existence. We must not 
expect too much from the liberated nationalities, or we shall 
be bitterly disillusioned. They have been brought up in a 
bad school: and their English and French sympathizers will 
need to exert all their influence and use all their sympathy to 
exorcise the malign results of long years of oppression and 
agitation. The emancipated slave and the parvenu magnate 
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do not always shine in positions of responsibility and command. 
History records the same of nations suddenly released from the 
prison-house. The evil that tyrants do lives after them, whereas, 
only too often, the good their persecution provoked, the heroism, 
the self-sacrifice, and the devotion, is "interred with their 
bones." It took Italy more than a generation to recover from 
the reaction which set in after the triumphs of Garibaldi. 

So much for the peculiar national problem created by mis- 
govemment and oppression in parts of Europe. It is, as I have 
tried to show, only by accident a poUtical problem. It has 
become political because wicked and autocratic governments 
have interfered with the social and traditional life and offended 
the deepest instincts of the nations concerned. Misgovemment 
has in its turn provoked a reaction : and this reaction has 
transformed nationality into a revolutionary poUtical force, 
which sets before itself the purely political ideal of Nationality, 
in the form of a national State. Unfortunately, owing to the 
tragic failure and blindness first of Turkish and then of Austro- 
Hungarian statesmanship, South-Eastem Europe seems des- 
tined to be for some time longer the home of a number of 
small independent national States, roughly co-extensive with 
nationalities. This may or may not be the least bad of the 
possible solutions at the present time. But do not let us 
imagine, like Mill, that these small national States are an advan- 
tage to the world as a whole, or that they are anything but a 
hindrance to the growth of that intemationaUsm — ^that mutual 
tolerance, understanding and co-operation between nationalities 
— ^which we here have at heart. Sympathy with small nation- 
alities has led many unthinking people to a wholly unjustified 
admiration for small States, regardless of the fact that, for all 
practical purposes, they are as great an anachronism in the 
large-scale world of to-day as the stage-coach and the sailing- 
ship, and other relics of a vanished past. I cannot labour this 
point at length : nor is it really germane to our subject ; I can 
only refer you to the searching analysis of the poUtical side of 
nationaUst claims made by Lord Acton in his wonderfully 
prophetic essay on Nationality written in 1862, in the heyday 
of Mill and Mazzini. " The greatest adversary of the rights of 
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Nationality," says Acton, " is the modern theory of nationality. 
By making the State and the nation commensurate with each 
other in theory it reduces practically to a subject condition all 
other nationalities that may be within the boundary. It 
cannot admit them to an equality with the ruling nation which 
constitutes the State, because the State would then cease to be 
national, which would be a contradiction of the principle of its 
existence. According, therefore, to the degree of humanity 
and civilization in that dominant body which claims all the 
rights of the community, the inferior races are exterminated or 
reduced to servitude, or outlawed, or put in a position of 
dependence." I quote this passage, not only as a forecast of 
Prussian and Magyar, and I fear I must add Roumanian methods, 
but because it points to dangers from which we are not wholly 
free even in this country. There are many good people who 
believe, with Mr Bottomley and Lord Northcliffe, that British 
citizenship is' in some peculiar way the monopoly of Englishmen, 
and that naturalized British subjects, or persons of foreign 
extraction, are only, so to speak, admitted into the household 
on sufferance and ought to apologize for their existence. 

What Acton says about small States is perhaps even more 
prophetic in view of the sufferings of Belgium and of the smaller 
neutrals: "The progress of civilization," he says, "deals 
hardly with small States. In order to maintain their integrity 
they must attach themselves by confederations or family 
alliances to greater Powers, and thus lose something of their 
independence. Their tendency is to isolate and shut off their 
inhabitants, to narrow the horizon of their view, and to dwarf 
in some degree the proportions of their ideas. Public opinion 
cannot maintam its liberty and purity in such small dimensions. 
In a small and homogeneous population there is hardly room 
for a natural classification of society or for those inner groups 
of interests that set bounds to sovereign power. The govern- 
ment and the subjects contend with borrowed weapons. The 
resources of the one and the aspirations of the other are derived 
from some external source, and the consequence is that the 
country becomes the instrument and the scene of contests in 
which it is not interested." Belgium has indeed been tragically 
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fated for centuries ; but perhaps the worst calamity that has 
befallen her was the failure, through Dutch misgovemment, of 
the short-lived Confederation of the United Netherlands which 
broke down in 1830 and left her independent in name, but in 
fact dependent upon the good faith of her powerful neighbours. 
We shall none of us, I fear, live to see the sentiment of Belgian 
nationality delivered from the burden of hatred against Germany 
which the events of this war have fastened upon it. 

But Europe, as the Americans rightly tell us, is in its political 
arrangements the most backward of the continents. Let us 
now turn from this stuffy little world with its medley of States 
and dynasties, its entrenched mediaeval jealousies and antagon- 
isms, its complicated State frontiers, bristling with fortresses 
and studded with custom-houses, its dog-in-the-manger 
economic arrangements by which three of its greatest rivers, 
the Rhine, the Danube and the Vistula, each run through 
three customs-areas that thwart the designs of nature, and its 
largest State is so placed as to be cut ofi from all free outlet 
for the products of its boundless plains. Let us turn from all 
this aftermath of the political inexperience, stupidity, and 
wickedness of past centuries to study the problem of nationalTty 
in those larger, wider and, as I think, more modem-minded 
States which are happily unfettered by the legacy of a bad past. 
In what follows I shall speak principally of the United States, 
because I have seen the conditions there ; but perhaps the 
discussion will make clear how far the line of thought I put 
forward applies to the problems of India, of British and French 
Africa, and of the larger and more stable South American 
Republics. ' 

In these transatlantic communities we confront a situation 
which is, as regards nationality, the exact opposite of that in 
Europe. In Europe Nationality is an instinct which has been 
stung into acute and morbid self-consciousness by political 
oppression. In the large-scale rapidly-developing States of 
the outer world Nationality is an instinct which, if left to itself, 
would slowly die of inanition, smothered beneath the pressure 
of the material forces which are the dominating feature in 
modern transatlantic life. In Europe the worst enemy of 
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Nationality is a bad idealism : in the Americas its worst enemy 
is materialism pure and simple. In Europe Nationalism, 
whether swollen with too much feeding, as in Germany, or 
suppressed and embittered by persecution, as in Poland, be- 
comes hypertrophied, and is perverted into a disease : in the 
non-iiational States of the outer world it is in imminent danger 
of atrophy : there it is not NationaUsm but Cosmopolitanism 
which is the disease. In one of the wisest and wittiest books 
of travel that I know, " Dar-ul-Islam," by Sir Mark Sykes, the 
author gives a diagnosis of this disease, in a description which 
anyone who has travelled on the confines of civilization or 
mixed with an immigrant population will understand and 
appreciate. He has invented a name of his own for it — Gosma- 
baleet — and here is his diagnosis. 

" Gosmabaleei : This word is descriptive of that peculiar and 
horrible sickness which attacks a certain percentage of in- 
habitants of interesting and delightful lands. The outward 
symptoms in the East are usually American spring-side boots 
and ugly European clothes. Internally it is productive of 
many evil vapours which issue from the^ lips in the form of 
catchwords such as ' the Rights of Man,' ' Leebarty,' ' Civiliza- 
tions,' ' Baleetical Offences.' The origin of this disease is to 
be traced to an ill-assimilated education of American or 
European type, the final stage is that in which the victim, 
hating his teachers and ashamed of his parentage and nation- 
ality, is intensely miserable." 

It is a disease with" which we are all familiar, whether we have 
followed Sir Mark Sykes in his travels along the coast-towns 
of Syria and met the former students of Syrian mission-schools, 
or whether we have only had to face the problems arising from 
the contact of class with class at home. It is the problem 
arising from the contact of races and nations and social groups 
at different levels of civilization and social infiuence and with 
different standards of life and conduct. Here at home, where, 
thanks to the essential unity of English life, we have the disease 
only in its milder forms, we see it in the parvenu, in the snob, 
in the pushing promoted workman, in the ennobled shopkeeper 
and his wife, or, most tragic of all, sometimes in the scholarship 
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boy from a working-class home painfully mounting the rungs 
of the educational ladder. These are the types in our English 
life of what the French call the man without roots, the diracirUi 
Matter for comedy as they often are, in the hands of a Thackeray 
or an Arnold Bennett, there is tragedy enough about them 
to remind us that no man is sufficient unto himself alone, that 
man is by nature a social being, and that he can only find his 
full development as a personality, and his truest happiness 
and most useful activity, in a society where he can be truly 
himself, his best self. What is wrong about the snob, or 
the cosmopolitan, or the degenerate type of native Chris- 
tian is not his ideals but his personahty. The snob may 
rightly admire the English aristocracy : the cosmopohtan 
may whole-heartedly re-echo the ideals which we in this gather- 
ing hope to promote : the mission-house Christian may have 
sincerely adopted the creed of which he is so poor an advertise- 
ment. Their failure is due, not to wrong ideals, but to wrong 
methods of pursuing them : it is a failure of education. In 
reaching out after something which they feel to be higher they 
have lost themselves : they have severed their finks with their 
past : and with that past has gone a portion of their own soul 
and strength. They are like shorn Samsons, full of noble pur- 
poses, but devoid of the strength to carry them out. Feeling 
weak and helpless and foofish, cast suddenly into a new 
world, of which they know nothing in detaU, they have 
no resource but to imitate those great ones whose ideals they 
share. So they become parasites, pale ghosts of their former 
selves, reflections, more or less successful, of those whom they 
have selected for their exemplars. As'the scout-boys of Oxford 
and Cambridge dress up to imitate the young bloods and even 
bet on the same horses if they can discover their names, so 
does the ambitious yoimg Boston Jew from a Russian ghetto ape 
the manners and customs of New England, or the nimble-witted 
Bengali student adopt the facile phrases and opinions of 
Macaulay and Mill. 

But, after all, we admire men, and God perhaps judges men, 
not for their ideals but for their characters, not for what they 
profess, but for what they are. And if this process of un- 
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regulated contact and ill-assimilated education produces poor 
invertebrate and unamiable characters, if it takes the soul and 
spirit out of its victims and leaves them miserable specimens 
of civilization, enervated exponents of enlightenment, in place 
of the young robust barbarians or heathens which they were 
before the Goddess of Progress laid her seductive hand upon 
them, the process of their education stands self-condemned. 
" What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul." What shall it profit him if he gain wealth or 
social estimation, or even serve the altar of the true faith, if he 
lose the strength to keep his own soul alive ? 

What exactly is wrong about this education which, as Sir 
Mark Sykes says, causes the victim to hate his teachers, to 
feel ashamed of his parents, and to end by becoming intensely 
miserable himself ? Can we lay our finger on the spot where 
the defect lies ? I think we can. The defect is that it is an 
individual education and not a social education. It takes 
each man as an individual and flings him alone and unaided 
into a new environment. It fails to use, for the purpose of 
fitting him for his new life, that corporate spirit which, in some 
form or other, was his mainstay in the old. We all owe far 
more to society than we shall ever know till we are cast ashore 
on a desert island. The types that I am speaking of, the de- 
classed, de-localized, uprooted individuals who form a large 
and increasing proportion of modem communities, are cast 
ashore on a, desert island. If you had been, as I have, to the 
examining station for immigrants on EUis Island in New York 
Harbour, you would appreciate the full force of the metaphor. 
These poor souls pour out of the steerage of the great liner, and 
file past the officers singly or in small family groups, sad, be- 
wildered, and hopelessly ignorant. America to them is an un- 
known land. It is an earthly Paradise, an El Dorado. It is a 
vision and an ideal. It is Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood. 
But it is only an abstract ideal. They have no knowledge 
and no power to weave it into the texture of their lives. And 
before they have time to look round or think over their new 
situation, they find themselves with luggage-labels pinned on 
to their breasts herded into a West-bound train, speeding" to- 
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wards an industrial centre as the raw material of labour for 
some remorseless business enterprise. 

It is for this problem of the man without roots that Nationality 
provides a solution. Nationality is the one social force capable 
of maintaining, for these people, their links with the past and 
keeping alive in them that spark of the higher life and that 
irreplaceable sentiment of self-respect without which all pro- 
fessions of fine ideals are but as sounding brass or a tinMing 
cymbal. It is the one force capable of doing so, because it is 
the one force whose appeal is instinctive and universal. As a 
teacher I know that if you really want to influence anybody 
you must find something in him to work on. It is no use telling 
people to be virtuous in the abstract. Curates who preach 
vague sermons which may be summed up in two words— Be 
Good — generally empty their churches. What people want is 
to be shown how to apply general principles to the facts of 
their daily life, and to feel that their adviser understands their 
particular needs and difficulties and desires. Now the ooly 
way to teach immigrants how to become good Americans, that 
is to say, how to be good in America, is by appealing to that in 
them which made them good in Croatia, or Bohemia, or Poland, 
or wherever they came from. And by far the best and the 
most useful leverage for this purpose is the appeal to Nation- 
ality : because Nationality is more than a creed or a doctrine 
or a code of conduct, it is an instinctive attachment ; it recalls 
an atmosphere of precious memories, of vanished parents and 
friends, of old custom, of reverence, of home, and a sense of 
the brief span of human life as a link between immemorial 
generations, spreading backwards and forwards. " Men may 
change their clothes, their politics, their wives, their religions, 
their philosophies," says, a Jewish-American writer, " they 
cannot change their grandfathers. Jews or Poles, or Anglo- 
Saxons, in order to cease being Jews or Poles or Anglo-Saxons, 
would have to cease to be. The selfhood which is inalienable in 
them and for the realization of which they require ' inalienable ' 
liberty is ancestrally determined, and the happiness which they 
pursue has its form implied in ancestral endowment." "At 
his core no human being ... is a mere mathematical unit 
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like the economic man.^ Behind him in time and tremendously 
in him in quality are his ancestors ; around him in space are 
his relations and kin, looking back to a remoter common 
ancestry. In all these he Uves and moves and has his being. 
They constitute, literally, his natio, and in Europe every inch 
of his non-human environment means the effects of their action 
upon it and breathes their spirit. The America he comes to, 
beside Europe, is nature virgin and inviolate : it does not guide 
him with ancestral blazings : externally he is cut off from the 
past. Not so internally : whatever else he changes, he cannot 
change his grandfather." ^ 

The deep truth contained in these words may be unfamiliar 
to English people : for to them the whole problem is un- 
familiar : there is no conflict of sentiment between citizenship 
and nationality. Their home, their country, their nation, their 
State are all aUke EngUsh : if here and therq the Roman or the 
ancient Briton has left his mark on what the writer just quoted 
calls the " non-human environment," in the form of a place- 
name or an ancient road or camp, they have been English so 
long and fit so naturally into the scheme of things that men 
have forgotten that they were alien in origin. But in America 
it is not so. The contrast between citizenship and nationality 
is glaring and constant. Every large city is well-nigh all Europe 
in miniature, with its streets and quarters set apart, by lie 
mysterious process of social selection, for the different races 
and social groups : while in some of the most important States 
and districts some one nationality, the German, the Norwegian, 
the Italian, the Pohsh, or the Negro, is clearly predominant. 
It therefore seems strange that there should be Americans who 
still hold firmly to the old-fashioned view of what I can only 
call instantaneous conversion, of the desirability and possibiUty 
of the immigrant shedding his whole ancestral inheritance 
and flinging himself into the melting-pot of transatlantic life 
to emerge into a clean white American soul of the brand ap^ 
proved by the Pilgrim Fathers. Yet such is the idea still 

' From an essay on "Democracy versus the Melting Pot," 
published in the New York Nation for February 18 and 25, 1915. 
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widely entertained : just as a very similar idea dominated our 
own educational policy in India until recently. I believe that 
in both cases the mistake is due to pure ignorance of human 
nature — ^to want of sympathy and insight into the human side 
of the problem. 

Women are generally wiser in dealing with a human problem 
than men : and I do not think I should venture to dogmatize 
so confidently on this problem unless I could bring up Jane 
Addams in support. In her book on " Newer Ideals of Peace "- 
she gives some telling instances of the practical difficulties of 
turning the immigrant into an American by the old-fashioned 
methods. She describes how on the night of one Thanksgiving 
Day she " spent some time and zeal in a description of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and the motives which had driven them over 
the sea, while the experiences of the Plymouth colony were 
illustrated by stereopticon sUdes and little dramatic scenes. 
The audience of Greeks," she writes, " listened respectfully, al- 
though I was uneasily conscious of the somewhat feeble attempt 
to boast of Anglo-Saxon achievement in hardihood and priva- 
tion to men whose powers of admiration were absorbed in their 
Greek background of philosophy and beauty. At any rate 
after the lecture was over, one of the Greeks said to me, quite 
simply : ' I wish I could describe my. ancestors to you ; they 
were very different from yours.' His further remarks were 
translated by a little Irish boy of eleven, who speaks modern 
Greek with facility and turns many an honest penny by trans- 
lating, into the somewhat pert statement : ' He says if that is 
what your ancestors are like, that his could beat them out.' " 
Miss Addams gives one or two other similar instances, and then 
adds in the spirit of the true educator : "All the members of the 
community are equally stupid in throwing away the immigrant 
revelation of social customs and inherited energy. We con- 
tinually allow this valuable human experience to go to waste, 
although we have reached the stage of humanitarianism when 
no infant may be wantonly allowed to die, no man be permitted 
to freeze or starve, if the State can prevent it. We may truth- 
fully boast that the primitive wasteful struggle of physical 
existence is practically over, but no such statement can be made 
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in regard to 'spiritual life. ... In this country it seems to be 
only the politician at the bottom, the man nearest the people, 
who understands that there is a growing disinterestedness 
taking hold of men's hopes and imaginations in every direction. 
He often plays upon it and betrays it : but he at least knows 
it is there. " What an irony it is that the kindest people so often 
will not see what is under their noses and that it is left for the 
baser journalist and the political self-seeker to discover the 
broken reed and the smoking flax and to use them for his own 
selfish purposes. 

But, you win sa;y, I am speaking to you of a specific American 
problem which has no reference to us here as British citizens or 
workers in religious movements. I believe that the American 
problem is very relevant indeed to our own British problems : 
and for that reason I would like to dwell for a few moments on 
the application of this conception of Nationality to the thorniest 
of all the many thorny problems of American life — ^the problem 
created by the presence amid the American citizen body of 
some twelve million negroes and descendants of slaves. If 
Nationality can help America there, it can help us British 
citizens also in the many difficult tasks that lie before us in 
dealing with native races in our Empire. 

Here again I will not venture to dogmatize on my own 
authority. I will only read to you a passage from the wisest 
and most philosophic book that has yet been written on this 
problem, and indeed on the whole problem — so important to 
all of us as British citizens — of the relation between the black 
and white races. The writer is a clergyman who has spent 
his life in Alabama, in the very heart of the problem. He has 
arrived, out of his own experience, at the same philosophy of 
Nationality, of the value of corporate life and corporate self- 
respect, which I have been trying to set before you.^ 

" The deepest thing about any man— next to his humanity 
itself — ^is his race. The negro is no exception. The force and 
distinction of his racial heritage, even where there is much 

' " The Basis of Ascendancy," by Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
pp. 78, 79, 80. 
D 
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admixture of alien blood, is peculiarly, conspicuously strong. 
This persisting and pervasive individuality of race is the ground 
and basis .of his essential culture — ^by which I mean not the 
formal product of a literature, a religion or a science, but that 
more intimate possession which a race draws into its veins 
and blends within the very stuff and genius of its being from the 
age-long school of its forests, its rivers, its hungers, its battles 
with beast and fever and storm and desert, that subconscious, 
ineradicable Ufe which stirs beneath its deliberate will and is 
articulate through all the syllables of its every stated purpose. 
In the deeper sense, no negro can escape, or ought to desire to 
escape, the Africa of his past. 

" In the cosmopoUtan sense he has drawn much from us — and 
will draw still more as the years go by ; just as he will also 
draw, through an enlarging mind from every rich -or liberalizing 
force, whether English or German or French or Japanese. It 
is altogether hkely that he will learn in every school, and in 
every school gain something from and for humanity. But 
also in the interest of humanity, as well as in his own interest, 
the basis of his more fundamental culture will be naturally 
his own. It will take its more intimate force and quality from 
the depths in him which are deeper than the depths of his life 
here, which reach back to the store of those fathomless years 
in comparison with which the period of his existence on this 
soil is but a single hour. It is a culture which may offer him 
as yet no estabUshed heritage, no accomplished treasury of 
letters or art or science or commerce — as these are known 
within the Western world — but like the vast fecundities of 
the mysterious continent from which he comes, it holds within 
itself strange, unmeasured possibilities of character and achieve- 
ment. No one can believe, whether he be Theist or Fatalist or 
MateriaUst, that a racial type so old, so persistent, so numerous 
in its representation, so fundamentally distinctive and yet with 
so varied a territorial basis, is likely to pass out of human 
history without a far larger contribution than it has thus far 
made to the store of our common life and happiness. 

" What other human families can do ; what, in their social 
ends, they will do, we largely know. What the negro race, as 
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a, race, can do or will do, our own race does not know. Viewing 
the social achievement of human groups not as a commercial 
or mechanical condition of affinity, but as a symbol of social 
self-revelation, our race does not and cannot know what that 
race is. Its unforgetful mystery is itself. The white man 
fears and shrinks — and sometimes strikes — ^not primarily 
because he hates, but because he does not understand. The 
thing in the ignorant negro from which he withdraws is not 
the ignorance, but the negro. The subtle tendencies of social 
approximation, of amalgamation, of intermarriage, overcome 
last of all the obstacles of mystery — the barriers of the un- 
intelligible. If there be ignorance, it can be informed ; if there 
be poverty, it can be enriched ; if there be merely a strange 
tongue or a new wisdom, these can be put to school or we can 
be put to school to them ; but if the deeper genius of all relation- 
ship — ^the self-reveahng self — be absent, we have not the clues 
of understanding : that which life seeks through all its seeking 
is shrouded and hid away. We do not blame Africa for not 
having created a common art, a collective culture, an efficient 
state. We have instinctively demanded them not because 
they are indispensable in themselves, but because they are the 
media of self-revelation. The ultimate basis of intimate social 
afiiliation is not individual (as is so frequently asserted) but 
social. It is not the inadequacy of exploration which has left 
Africa in its isolation, so much as the confusions, the ambiguity, 
the inadequacy of its self-expression. Africa itself, in any of 
the intelUgible. terms of social experience or institutional 
achievement, has never spoken. The race is undiscovered, and 
its soul unfound. No language, therefore, of other races, no 
acceptance— however brilliant or faithful or effective — of the 
formulas and the institutions of other human groups, will quite 
avail. For that which race would ask of race — ^as it contem- 
plates the issues of racial and domestic fusion — ^is not the 
culture of another, even though that other be itself; but a 
culture of its own, its own as the instrument of its self-revealing. 
Especially is this true when the stronger race is one which, 
like our own, conceives its very destiny in the terms of social 
and institutional development.". 
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Here, far better than I could state it, is an educational 
programme for our imperial administrators, our Colonial 
bishops and missionaries, and for all those who, in their social 
relations, are brought into contact with the problem. 

I would leave the question here : only I feel that there is 
one natural objection which I must answer. Am I not strain- 
ing the meaning of the word Nationality ? Am I not taking 
just any or every social group or large corporate body and 
calling it a nation ? When does a social group or a conununity 
become a nation ? The objection is a real one, and I admit 
the difficulty of framing a clean-cut definition. No one can say' 
why it is that Wales is a nation and Yorkshire, which is more 
populous and about as large, is not, although it has plenty of 
corporate feeling. It is difficult to say whether one should 
describe the Manxman or the Maltese or the Newfoundlander 
as belonging to a nationality or to a sub-nationality. Every 
definition involves such border-line cases. But, in general, 
I think the distinction between nationality and other forms 
of social grouping is quite clear. Nationality implies two 
things : it implies a particular kind of corporate self-conscious- 
ness, peculiarly intimate, yet invested at the same time with a 
peculiar dignity, a corporate consciousness in which the element 
of common race is perhaps the most important factor : and it 
implies secondly, a country, an actual strip of land associated 
with the nationality, a territorial centre where the fiame or 
nationality is kept alight at the hearth-fire of home. " When 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its cunning." 
So long as there is a real Ireland for the Irish-American whither 
he can return and feel himself once more among his kind, a real 
Poland for the Pole exiled in the mean streets of Chicago, a 
real Palestine, open and accessible to Jewish colonists as a 
home for the scattered denizens of Jewry, so long will the Irish- 
man, the Pole and the Jew, even when no longer persecuted, 
be able to retain their hold on their own past and resist the 
dangers of complete assimilation. It is for that reason — ^not 
because I want to get rid of the Jews from the West, but because 
I want to deepen and dignify their corporate life — that I am 
interested in the question of Zionism and in the various pro- 
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jects now being mooted for making Palestine a real home-land 
for the Jews. 

I have talked long enough and I have come to the end of 
my subject — ^Nationalism. I have tried to make clear to you 
my view that the road to Internationalism lies through National- 
ism, not through levelling men down to a grey indistinctive 
Cosmopolitanism but by appealing to the best elements in the 
corporate inheritance of each nation. A good world means a 
world of good men and women. A good international world 
means a world of nations living at their best. The tragedy of 
international intercourse to-day is that the contact between 
nations too often takes place on the lower levels and from 
material motives. There is too Uttle interchange of the highest : 
partly because each nation has not yet enough of its best to 
give. The British Empire and the United States wUl be 
happier places when all the latent promise and budding cultures 
of their component nations have blossomed out into self- 
expression and the brotherhood which is often so difficult a 
duty to-day becomes a fascinating voyage of discovery through 
new areas of originality and achievement. 

But I should not like to close without reminding you that 
there is a whole political side to this subject which I have 
ignored. If I distinguish between Nationality and Citizenship, 
it is not because I decry citizenship or undervalue the task 
which lies before States and their governments to create and 
maintain-the conditions without which no free social or national 
life is possible. If there are intimate social forces, like Nation- 
ality, which we tend to ignore or to undervalue, there are also 
great common interests, interests which affect aU humanity ahke, 
which it is our duty as citizens, to whatever nationahty we 
belong, to promote and to defend. It is not because I decry 
political life or the democratic doctrine of the individual's 
civic responsibility to his State that I am interested in Nation- 
ality. It is because I think good Nationalists will be better 
men and better citizens. The question of the relation of the 
citizen to his State, and of the growth, outside the framework 
of the State, of forms of Inter-State organization, will be dis- 
cussed by Later speakers. All that I have tried to do is to 
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show you that, whatever the form of political or religious 
organization at which you are aiming, whether you set your 
hope for the future of mankind in Churches or in States, or in 
Leagues of Peace or Concerts of the Powers, the way to better 
things lies through a social education for the individual, 
through the patient and resolute attempt to draw out all those 
instinctive and subconscious powers, which we may ignore, 
but can never abolish, powers which we too often leave untended 
for the Devil to use as he Ukes, and to employ them to enrich, 
to diversify, to deepen and to spiritualize the common heritage 
of humanity. 



THE COST OF THE WAR 

F. W. Hirst 

Modern Wars do not always or often come to an end in conse- 
quence of the killing or disablement or imprisonment of the 
forces of one of the combatants. Most wars are brought to an 
end by exhaustion and sometimes by purely financial reasons. 
As an instance of this, one may take the recent Russo-Japanese 
War. Russia and Japan were financed by Paris and London 
respectively, and only when the bankers in those countries 
began to get uneasy with regard to their investment did the 
hostilities cease. It is a sad but true saying of Juvenal's : 

" Nulla umquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est." 

Perhaps my friend Mr Glutton Brock will convert this into 
an appropriate couplet. A prose rendering would be that there 
is never any hesitation where only the life of a man is con- 
cerned. For us in this great struggle, apart from the human 
loss and human sorrow which dominate us all, there is a keen 
interest in watching the approach of international economic 
exhaustion. A really great truth underlay the old Liberal 
watchword of peace, retrenchment and reform. I would lay 
stress upon the order in which these words were used, as it is 
impossible to think of social reform being even considered 
while a counfry" is at war. In fact the very reverse is the case. 
Every war leaves the countries involved with immense pro- 
grammes of painful readjustment, more or less directly con- 
nected with the disturbance of commercial, civil and pohtical 
life caused by the war. I propose to divide my subject — so 
far as I have time- to deal with it — ^under four heads, namely : — 

(i) The Cost of the War. 

(2) The Stobilization of Assets, 
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(3) Lessons from the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 

(4) Four different methods of paying for the War. 

Dealing first with the question of the cost it is interesting 
to study the figures — I should say the budget figures, laying 
special emphasis on this distinction. Let us glance at the 
various great wars of the past century, so far as they have been 
disclosed or could be approximately estimated. In the Crimean 
War the figures of budget expenses were for Russia 160 millions, 
Great Britain 74 millions, France 66 millions, or a total of 300 
millions. In liie war of 1859 the figures were for Austria 25 
millions, France 15 millions, Italy 10. millions, total 50 millions. 
In the American Civil War it is estimated that the cost of the 
North and South was at least 500 millions each." In addition 
to this there was the loss of trade and of personal as distinguished 
from national property. The maximum total value of the 
negro slaves over whom the struggle originated was not more 
than 160 millions sterling — a. paltry sum compared with the 
vast expenditure and loss caused by the war. In the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 the French budget figure (including 
the war indemnity of 225 millions) was about 506 milUons 
sterling, and it is estimated that the commercial losses were 
at least 500 millions. The outlay for Germany was of course 
supposed to be covered by the indemnity. But German 
writers of the time gave ample evidence that the internal con- 
ditions of the country immediately after the war were anything 
but satisfactory. The indemnity did not cover private losses. 

The Russo-Turkish conflict of 1878 involved a budget ex- 
penditure of about 161 millions sterling for Russia and 80 
millions for Turkey. To come to our own most recent experi- 
ence, the Boer War, you may remember that the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, announced in 
ParUament that the total cost would certainly not exceed 
10 milKons. I have heard it said that even this figure was 
considered excessive, and the expectation was that it would 
be nearer 5 millions. It was also supposed that the whole 
would be covered by an indemnity to be recovered from the 
Boer Republics. At a dinner-party shortly after this prophecy 
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was made, a well-known financier referring to the Chancellor's 
estimate stated that he always multiplied such figures by four, 
and he therefore predicted that the cost would be nearer 
40 millions. As a matter of fact, the direct budget expenditure 
was 250 millions, not including financial assistance required in 
the restoration of the conquered territory, or taking into account 
the very real capital value of our soldiers who were killed and 
permanently disabled. With regard to the Russo-Japanese 
War it is very difficult to get exact figures, as these have never 
been disclosed ; and I can only form an estimate from the 
known increases in the National Debts in the two countries. 
In the case of Japan the figure rose from 60 millions before the 
war to 250 millions afterwards, while for Russia the figures 
were 720 millions before and 872 millions afterwards. The 
practice of Continental countries has been to pay for their wars 
first by permanently increasing the national indebtedness and 
secondly to some extent — ^more perhaps than we realize and 
more than the British public would readily put up with — ^by 
personal privation, especially in the lower classes. The cost 
of the two recent wars in the Balkans is never likely to be 
known, as they were financed by the banking interests con- 
nected with the huge armament firms of Krupp and Creusot. 
It is said that the objects of that conflict (while apparently 
racial in its origin) were really to test the respective merits of 
the artillery designs adopted by the two firms mentioned ! 
After the second was over, the financial houses both in France 
and Germany experienced considerable difficulty in recovering 
even a part of the monies they had advanced, and it has even 
been suggested that the present European conflict was not 
unconnected with the mistakes and losses connected with the 
earlier transaction. Before the outbreak of the great war 
now desolating Europe statisticians estimated that the prob- 
able cost to the parties in the Triple and Dual Alliances re- 
spectively in the event of a conflict might be taken as rather over ' 
4 million pounds per day — ^this sum being divided as follows : 

Germany .... one million 
Austria half a million 
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Italy 

France 

Russia 



half a million 
one million 
one million 



It is, of course, well known that the actual figures (substitut- 
ing Great Britain for Italy) are already more than double this 
estimate ; and I may say that my own idea (arrived at on the 
outbreak of the war from pretty careful calculations) was that 
the expenditure would be at the rate of not less than lo millions 
per day. Of course the real cost of any conflict is never known 
until long after peace has been declared. In fact it might be 
truly said that it never is known at all. I believe it was Lord 
Morley who once remarked that when you get into figures with 
large audiences it does not much matter what you say. For 
instance it makes very much the same impression if you t9.1k 
about 5 or 500 milUons as the cost of any particular operation. 
Both figures are quite impossible of comprehension to ordinary 
folk, though ingenious people would tell you how many times 
the cost of a great war would encircle the British Isles with a 
gold band. Anybody with a pair of scales and a pen can 
work this sort of thing out for himself. In the present conffict 
Great Britain is the only country which is even attempting to 
pay any part of the cost by means of taxation. But to show 
how trifling is the proportion raised in this way my estimate of 
the expenditure incurred by the eleven European nations now at 
war may be given. It works out as follows, assuming that war 
is carried on for one year only : — 





Millions. 


Great Britain 


. £800 


(Of which about 60 millions is being raised by 


taxation.) 


Russia 


700 


France 


600 


Italy . . 


100 


Belgium . . .... 


50 


Serbia and Montenegro 


SO 


Japan 


10 



Total for the Entente and its Allies . £2,310 
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Millions. 
For Germany ...... £900 

Austria-Hungary ..... 500 

Turkey ...... lop 



Total for the enemy .... £1,500 

Again I must remind you that these are budget costs and 
that any estimate of the real cost of the war must include pro- 
visions of immense sums for the destruction of property, loss 
of trade and means of production, and, more than all, for the 
disablement of milUons of men. ,Mr Crammond in an address 
to the Royal Statistical Society estimated that if the war were 
to last for a year the total destruction of capital under all the 
above headings and of course including the budget figures also, 
would be 9,148 mUhons. In my own opinion this estimate is too 
high ; as an instance I may say that the destruction of property 
in Belgium is puthy Mr Crammond at 250 milUons, but recently 
I had a conversation with a neutral business man who said that 
he had travelled recently through the portion of Belgium 
over-run by Germany and that he would be very glad to make 
a contract with the Belgian Government for the restitution 
of all the ordinary buUdings, factories, railways, etc. — of 
course leaving out artistic monuments and such things as 
church towers, etc. — ^for a round figure of 40 millions. As I 
have said the most serious item in war is the slaughter or 
permanent disablement of the finest part of the manhood of 
the nation. It is not very pleasant to talk of the capital value 
of a man. It reminds one rather of the old days of slavery ; 
but it cannot be disputed that a man is of calculable value 
depending upon his age, training, and other factors which I 
need not specify. A French actuary has recently estimated 
that the capital value of an EngUsh soldier is about £800. 
When we remember the composition of " Kitchener's " Army, 
it may be thought that this figure is, if anything, too low. But 
so as to avoid all exaggeration we might take the figures for the 
original beUigerent countries as shown in the first column of 
the following table. If the present rate of losses in killed and 
permanently disabled men is taken as a basis, and I think it 
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will be found to be below rather than above the correct figure, 
the totals at the end of a year's fighting may turn out as in 
the second column. In that case the economic loss of the five 
nations would work out at 1795 millions of pounds. 



Economic Loss ; 


Per 


Man. 






Great Britain 




. 




. ffioo 


France . 
Germany 
Austria . 
Russia . 












500 
500 
400 
300 


Number 


of men 


killed and disabled 


Great Britain 




. 




150,000 


France 












800,000 


Germany . 
Austria 












1,250,000 
800,000 


Russia 














1,200,000 



Now with regard to the methods of paying for the war, it 
seems to me that there are only four, and that these are as 
follows :^ 

(i) By taxation. 

(2) By conscription of labour and confiscation of property. 

(3) By making a composition with the nation's creditors, 
which is part confiscation. 

(4) By issues of paper currency. 

In any case there is no question but that the close of the war 
must be followed either immediately or very soon by such a 
period of depression as we have none of us ever wilaiessed. I 
know there is a theory that the destruction of materials through 
the war will necessitate their replacement, and therefore give 
employment on a large scale for some time to come. In 
answer to this theory (which I think is fallacious) I may be 
allowed to refer to what used to happen sometimes at Orford. 
The glaziers of the town were in the habit of looking forward 
to certain occasions which were known as " town and gown 
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rows." You can imagine that they were kept very busy in 
replacing what had been destroyed ; but it cannot be argued 
that this was an economic justification for the damage done ! 
If I am asked the question as to whether we shall have the lion's 
share in the orders for reconstructive work after the war, I 
should say that there is no reason to anticipate this, unless of 
course all the works and other means of production on the 
Continent are destroyed in the course of the war. My own 
estimates lead me to think it would be safe' to assume that 
at least one year of acute depression will follow for every 
month that the war is protracted, and that we are therefore 
already committed to eleven or twelve years of bad times in 
quite a new sense of that word. Should the war be extended 
and go on for a second year, though this hardly seems possible, 
the consequences baffle imagination, and I would refer you to 
the noble lines of the poet Pope on the approach of chaos, which 
conclude with" the words : , 

"And Universal Darkness buries all." 

Now let us for a moment consider what is meant by the 
term Mobilization of Assets. In order to raise the necessary 
funds for carrying on a war, when there are no neutral countries 
from whom it can be borrowed in sufficient quantity, there are 
several expedients open to a Government. The plan adopted 
by some of the Continental nations has been the issue of paper 
currency without any corresponding gold cover. This, of course, 
sounds a very easy thing to do, but it must be remembered 
that all this paper money will have to be redeemed sometime 
and therefore it is only a temporary expedient. It is not a com- 
plete success when one remembers that the paper currencies of 
Austria and Russia are now at a discount of about 30 per cent, 
and that of Germany at a discount of 14 per cent. This means 
that Russia and Austria in buying materials outside their own 
boundaries have to pay for them at a third more than the 
ordinary price. To illustrate the German idea of the mobiUza- 
tion of assets I think I will give you an illustration of an 
imaginary dialogue which is supposed to take place between 
a banker whom we will call Mr Goldschmidt, and his dient 
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Mr Schmidt. Mr Goldschmidt calls upon Mr Schmidt and asks 
him if he is prepared to subscribe to the new Imperial 5 per 
cent, loan issued at 97^. Mr Schmidt replies, " As you very well 
know, I have no money in the bank and I therefore cannot 
subscribe." " But," says Mr Goldschmidt, " you have some 
securities." " Oh yes ! " replies Mr Schmidt, " I have 2S.°oo 
marks in Brazilian bonds ; but these are worthless, as Brazil 
has defaulted and there is no sale for them." " Ah ! " says 
Mr Goldschmidt, " there I can help you — give me your Brazilian 
bonds. I will let you have for them 21,000 marks and you 
can keep the odd 1000 for yourself as pocket-money." Of 
course, Mr Schmidt is very pleased at this arrangement and he 
goes to the bank and hands over his Brazilian bonds. In 
exchange he is given the 21,000 marks in nice new paper money 
and he hands back again all but 1,000 of it, and is then given 
a beautiful newly printed certificate for his war loan. This 
is for the first time of asking, and when it becomes necessary 
further to mobilize the assets of the country Mr Goldschmidt 
again calls upon Mr Schmidt and asks him to subscribe to the 
second great Imperial loan. Mr Schmidt replies that he really 
has nothing now that he can exchange for the loan. But Mr 
Goldschmidt explains to him that he will be delighted to lend 
him money on his furniture, which otherwise (though valuable 
to himself) Mr Schmidt cannot dispose of. This being done 
it may truly be said that Mr Schmidt and all his belongings 
have become the property of the State and that " assets " 
have been fully " mobilized." ^ 

* Mr Hirst has read the above report. He cannot make himself 
responsible for its absolute accuracy. Those who desire to see his 
views in lull must turn to some chapters in his new book on the 
" PoUtical Economy of War." (Dent & Co.) 



CHRISTIANITY AS PERMITTING WAR AT A STAGE 
OF THE WORLD'S DEVELOPMENT 

The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 

Our subject is vast and our time brief, yet having regard to 
the highly explosive nature of our subject, I mugt use one or 
two moments in a preliminary appeal or remonstrance. If, 
in doing so, I seem to commit a breach of good manners by 
presuming to " lecture " my audience rather than to address 
it, let me offer an apology, and say that what I really wish to 
do most of all is publicly to " lecture " myself and thereby 
get my own mind into the chastened mood in which I should 
like to deUver what I have to say. 

Having read a considerable number of books, pamphlets, 
and articles bearing, from differing points of view, on our topic, 
I have felt that some of the disputants on the one side not only 
fail to understand but tend to misinterpret, if not indeed de- 
liberately to misrepresent, those on the other side. Thereupon 
what naturally might have been expected happens. A certain 
temper of impatience, even of exasperation, begins to char- 
acterise their utterances. The fair-minded withdraw from 
discussion in despair of ever being understood ; and the con- 
troversial are eager to state the opposing argument at its worst 
and not at its best. The efEect is, therefore, not to convince 
or to modify the other side, not even to clarify it and make it 
intelligible, but rather to harden its representative under an 
irritated sense of injustice, to make him reckless and extreme 
because bitterly conscious that his point of view has not been 
honestly faced, that its strength and reasonableness have been 
underestimated, that the difficulties inherent in the rival view 
have been slurred over or evaded, or that his whole case has been 
rendered ridiculous or somewhat contemptuously dismissed' as 
something resting on a lower plane of intellectual, moral, and 
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spiritual insight. One has some confidence, based on past 
experience of the spirit of these gatherings, that this vicious 
atmosphere of unfairness will not" be allowed to prevail here. 
No good can come of our discussions unless we, who are 
assembled here, preserve a strong self;-control and a habit of 
tolerance, and are prepared to accept each other's motives 
and purposes on trust ; unless we are willing to grant that those 
who differ from us are at least as pure in heart as ourselves; 
as fully inspired by a desire for the Reconciliation and Universal 
peace and Goodwill of mankind ; as clean and disinterested in 
their patriotism and their humanitarianism, and as lowly and 
loyal in their devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ. 

If I may give this appeal a warning touch of accusation, 
I will say that it has appeared to me that some of those who take 
my view of the issue are prone to assume a pose of intellectual 
superiority, and to pity liieir opponents' imbecility ; and that 
some of those who differ from us are inclined to plume themselves 
on their moral and spiritual superiority and to compassionate 
our crass materialism. 

If some of us think the " peace-party " lacking in a sense of 
historical realities, in a firm grip on the cold iron structures of 
life, they retaliate by accusing us of a lack of faith in spiritual 
processes and in a failure to estimate aright the power of 
gentleness to subdue and overcome evil. There has seemed 
to me, in some recent utterances of pacifists, more than a 
suggestion that those who do not see as they do, are coarser 
in moral fibre, denser in religious vision, less exquisitely sensitive 
to the cruelty, horror, and degradation of war, less concerned 
to be minister's of reconciliation between nation and nation. 
It is natural that, on our side, there should be a contrary feeling, 
namely, that they are less conscious of patriotic vocation, less 
convinced of the place and function and destiny assigned by 
God to the British Empire in the struggle for world-welfare, 
less alive not merely to the physical suffering, but to the moral 
guilt involved in such an abdication of physical power as the 
usual peace-pohcy of to-day must entail. 
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A Fundamental Venture of Faith 

It would be well, therefore, if we could clearly understand at 
the outset, that the attitude of resistance and the attitude of 
non-resistance, the attitude of peace and the attitude of war, 
pre-suppose a certain fundamental venture of faith — a, faith, 
however, differing rather as to means than as to the end. This 
I will endeavour to show by a brief explanation before I proceed 
to state what, according to my understanding, is the true 
Christian position. 

Without assuming that there is any such person here, I 
will take, merely for the purpose of clarity and illustration, the 
extreme Tolstoyan type of non-resistance. There are many 
cases that might be quoted where non-resistance has been 
splendidly victorious. Such are the cases quoted by the late 
Prof. William James of the converted pugilist, Richard Weaver, 
who, by literally turning the other cheek to a brutal assailant, 
at last broke him down into tears of repentance ; of the con- 
verted savages, mentioned by Paton the Missionary of New 
Hebrides, who, by facing death unarmed before the murderous 
attack by assegais of a cannibal tribe, overcame them by 
imperturbable and heroic gentleness and won them over to 
Christianity. Such is the case mentioned in George Fox's 
Journal where Leonard Fell, by the irresistible appeal of his 
meekness and love, turned aside the designs of a highwayman 
who was about to blow out the traveller's brains. If such results 
have only been attained hitherto in conflict with individuals or 
comparatively small groups of people, and not on a great 
national or imperial scale, yet Non-Resisters would assert that a 
nation, so far moralised and spiritually unanimous as to risk the 
experiment, would probably find it successful, or at least less 
disastrous than war. 

A number of failures, involving the overthrow of a series of 
non-resisting States, would only be the preliminary price to 
be paid for the ultimate triumph of the principle, if resolutely 
and consistently pursued, undeterred by calamities which in 
any event (it is argued) would not be more numerous or more 
£ 
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appalling than those caused by our ever-recurring wars. That 
has always seemed to me an argument that deserves serious 
consideration and respect. Indeed, it is the only argument, 
as I shall presently show, that presents even a plausible alter- 
native to the case for an unaggressive, but invincibly and un- 
assailably organised society for the vindication of justice and 
the punishment of wrong. The faith that non-resistance of 
this active, morally vital, regenerating and redemptive kind 
would, on the whole and in the long run, " work " better than 
resistance and war is a faith that can put forward a very strong 
plea for itself. 

It is a faith which, subject to large qualifications and re- 
servations, I myself hold. That is to say, I recognise the 
moral obligation to practise physical forbearance and free 
forgiveness whenever such practice is believed likely to " work " 
and win an adequately appreciative response. There is a 
legitimate sphere for the exercise of faith in the efficacy of 
such a practice ; and I am not prepared to define, with absolute 
precision, the limits of such a sphere. 

My own attitude towards that faith corresponds withj I 
think I could even say is identical with, my attitude towards 
mental healing and Christian Science. The analogy is in- 
structive, if not indeed perfectly complete. 

Faith in absolute and unconditional non-resistance may, 
like Christian Science, achieve very valuable and extraordinary 
results. Faith healing is an indisputable psychological fact 
or process up to certain undefined, perhaps indefinable, limits. 
We know that people who pray the prayer of faith and firmly 
believe they are going to be cured are often cured by that very 
faith. It is a faith hallowed by the usage of the Early Church 
and now being restored once more to its rightful place. It 
is a faith that " works " to a very large extent. 

But Christian Science, which deserves the credit of reviving 
this lost art, goes further. It makes that faith absolute. It 
denies even the existence of pain and disease, except as a 
delusion of mortal mind. When, through its refusal to summon 
the assistance of the ordinary medical practitioner or to take 
the ordinary physical precautions, a child dies, then we call 
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a policeman. The jury returns a verdict of manslaughter and 
the adjudged criminal is punished. 

Similarly non-resistance works in certain aspects and up 
to a certain unfixed point. Its faith so far is a working faith. 
But when, by its failure, it gives rise to rape, robbery and 
murder, we again whistle for the policeman and caU up the 
military. But this is no more a final and wholesale con- 
demnation of it than it is of faith-healing or general confidence 
in Christian prayer. It merely shows that there is a point, 
difficult, if not impossible to fix beforehand, beyond which it 
breaks down and fails to subdue some existing recalcitrant 
elements in our life. 

Now the Non-Resister gambles, so to speak, on the venture of 
this faith. The wager may be put thus. War is admittedly, 
in any event, horrible and destructive. The " Non-Resister " 
would say that even a so-called righteous victory is bought 
at too great a price to huinanity, at a greater cost in loss of 
blood and treasure, and in defilement of moral character, than 
would be the cost of non-resisting the most brutal and cynical 
aggression by any State upon all the other peaceful States of 
the whole world. Therefore, it is concluded, non-resistance 
is the better policy as well as the better principle. If practised 
with courageous faith, firmly and thoroughly and at all hazards, 
it would ultimately conquer and transform the devilry of the 
worst aggression ; and not only conquer it, but conquer it more 
economically, with less moral waste, than any war, however 
glorious and just, could do. Indeed, when war has done its 
work, even then, it is only a non-resisting but active love that 
can win the final Christian victory and work the miracle of 
reconciliation and change defeated foes into friends. The 
Non-Resister is therefore prepared to back the efficacy of his 
faith against all odds. 

But the Resister also has his own high, sincere, moral faith. 
iHe believes, with equally invincible conviction, that the issues 
of holiness and honour can only be safe-guarded, in certain 
emergencies, at a stage in the world's development, by offering 
his entire resources to their defence. Though he believes that 
resistance, in itself, may not redeem a single soul, yet it may 
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restrain the passing paroxysm of an immoral violence until it 
has attained a temper amenable to peaceful moral persuasion. 
He, too, will practise a non-reaisting active love when the 
" nerve-storm " of the criminal has harmlessly spent itself 
in a baffled rage. But, in the meantime, so long as the evil 
intent endures, moral society — ^the Christian Brotherhood — 
must be protected. He believes, moreover, that punishment is, 
in many cases, a necessary moral process, and, like Plato in his 
Gorgtas, he holds that the worst evil that can befall his brother 
is not that the brother shall suffer injustice, not even that he 
shall inflict injustice, but that he shall inflict injustice and not 
be punished for it. In many instances the divinest service we can 
render to a brother who inflicts injustice is to punish him ; and 
this the brother himself when reformed, in this life or the next, 
will recognise with gratitude. The Resister believes that the 
world of matter has a spiritual function, a moral and educational 
use, else it would not be here at all. He believes that his^ 
physical body,, with all the energies for chastening or consoling 
that reside in it, i? a God-given trust to be used for spiritual 
ends, else he would not be an incarnate personality at all but 
a disembodied ghost. He believes that he holds his body as 
an instrument and a weapon and a seat of experience, for 
God's glory ; and that, if the moral achievements of civilisation 
are not to be overwhelmed and dragged down by the baser 
instincts of less developed, less morahsed people — by brutal 
instincts armed in shining armour opposed only by unarmed 
divine instincts — then, he must be prepared to fight to the death 
for what otherwise could not survive on this planet. 

But the Non-Resister is also prepared to die for his faith — 
die a physically passive death but as an active moral witness. 
And so we come to a deadlock. What a man is irrevocably 
prepared and pledged to die for has passed for him out of the 
sphere of discussion and academic debate. Death is his last 
protest and argument. Where two sides are prepared to die 
for incompatible principles, nothing can settle the dispute but 
the verification of survival in a civilisation that is not yet but 
which each seeks to secure. So both appeal to the future, 
and both, m their dying, salute it. 
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Now it would seem at first sight that the advantages of 
survival-value must necessarily rest with the Resister, 
precisely because he is fighting for survival, with (by hypo- 
thesis) egiMl moral convictions, but with the added advantage of 
the might of physical arms. His faith justifies him, in the last 
desperate resort, in imposing his view by physical force. He 
might for example feel constrained to command universal 
military service and to order all who disobeyed and rebelled 
to be punished, and in case of repeated and obstinate refusal 
to be executed. Thus, if the Resister and Non-Resister were 
equally obstinate, it would follow that non-resistance would 
gradually be weeded out and its propagation and survival on 
this planet-be rendered impossible. 

The Non-Resister can of course reply that no violence could 
be firm and resolute enough to exterminate his faith, that the 
blood of the martyrs is ever the seed of victory, that Non- 
Resisters, suffering calmly to be shot in batches, would be more 
powerful after death than during life, because in the long run 
they would enlist the pity and the sympathy and at last the 
moral assent of the better part of mankind. They being lifted 
up would draw all men unto them. Blessed are the meek for 
they shall inherit the earth. 

That of course begs the whole question, for the moral assent 
of the better part of mankind would according to the faith of 
the Resister be with him and not with his opponent. If there 
is no insincerity or weakness or vacillation in the faith of the 
Resister, if he were equally thorough, equally prepared to die 
for his faith, and as unyieldingly obstinate and radiantly con- 
fident as the Non-Resister, then, like other honest and con- 
scientious persecutors he would prove successful. " Perse- 
cution " has only collapsed in history when through moral 
feebleness, hesitation or lack of skill and persistence, it has 
failed to finish its work with a business-like regard to detail 
and thoroughness. The mere logic of the situation is therefore 
obvious. Given a deadlock which cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue, given further an equally fervent, sincere and tenacious 
faith on both sides, the Faith of the Resister must survive, 
because it has the means and the method of ending the deadlock 
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in its favour, whereas non-resistance has not. The Non- 
Resister cannot even appeal to God physically to intervene, for 
this would be to abandon his trust in purely spiritual influence. 
But not only can the Resister so appeal to God, but he can 
make himself his organ and agent on earth, and persuade him- 
self of the moral necessity of filing the Non-Resisters up against 
a barrack wall and shooting them^ 

It may comfort some of my hearers to know that I do not 
believe this would be done. The difficulty would be practically 
avoided in other ways — either by deportation of those who 
refused to accept the conditions of the society of which they 
were members, or by registering them as "conscientious 
objectors " and setting them to non-combatant patriotic 
service in posts where their loyalty even in war-time could be 
trusted or where their disloyally would be comparatively 
powerless for evil. 

One other difficulty I must face before passing from this 
part of my address. It may be urged that what gives " survival 
value " to a faith is not the fervour of its enthusiasm, nor the 
firmness and intensity of its conviction, but its accordance 
with Spiritual Truth, its harmony with the order of the Real, 
its unity with the Will of God. Yes; but that is just the 
controversy that has brought us together in conference. What 
is the Will of God on this question of the use of physical force, 
of " justifiable homicide," or " righteous " war ? According 
to some pacifists God Himself, even in these modem days, 
actually resorts to war. They are loud in asserting that tiiis 
present war is a divine judgment on the world, and that its 
physical horrors are His chastening of the sins of all the nations. 
If God can thus by the operation of His will give rise to war 
in order to vindicate the divine government of the world, can 
it be so utterly immoral for us to seek to be " fellow-workers 
with Him " so far as to engage ourselves in a just defensive 
war to vindicate His righteousness, when, being quite honest 
with ourselves, we see here and now ho other means of preventing 
the triumph of iniquity and the perpetration of an evil worse 
than war ? 

It will hardly be denied that the order of the Real or the 
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Will of God uses physical means ; that impenitent sin and 
disobedience inexorably entail not only intellectual and moral 
obliquity, but, soon or late, physical degeneracy and the gradual 
elimination of empires and races who fail to adjust themselves 
to that moral and rational order which is the real order of God's 
government. Righteousness exalteth a nation. Unrighteous- 
ness corrupts and destroys it. The physical effects are (except for 
Manichaeans) not mere irrelevant consequents or by-products or 
epiphenomena of the divine processes. If they are not always, 
in the strict sense, " penalties," yet they are within the kingdom, 
part of its available sanctions, and to be controlled and organised 
by us, in co-operation with God, as His fellow-workers and as 
the husbandmen of the vineyard of what we call " Nature." 
So the Resister tells the Non-Resister that the Peace which he 
seeks at any price (except the price of war) is not the mother 
of Righteousness ; but Righteousness is the mother of Peace. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His Righteousness, and 
all these things (even peace) shall be added unto you. For the 
work of Righteousness is peace, and the effect of Righteous- 
ness, quietness and assurance for ever. 



Historical Christianity and War 

Leaving the more general discussion there for a moment, 
let us now proceed to inquire what Christianity has revealed 
to us of the Will of God on this subject ; and particularly, 
whether it permits war of any kind such as I should call just 
and defensive, at any crisis, however desperate, and at any 
stage in the ethical evolution of the world. 

The question at once arises. What do we mean by Christianity 
when we speak of it as forbidding or permitting war ? If we 
take Christianity as we find it to-day, organised and expressed 
in the Churches, it is clear that the mere fact of the present 
war, in which members of all the great historic forms of Chris- 
tianity are actively engaged, shows that present-day Christianity 
not only permits but actively encourages and inspires the com- 
batants in their warfare. Some well-known and honoured 
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adherents of the Society of Friends have joined, even as 
combatants. His Majesty's forces. We must concede that 
they have done so beheving as honestly that they were divinely 
guided by the " Inner Light " into their decision as the other 
members of the same Sociely who have abstained from warfare, 
into theirs. We have no more right to impugn the sincerity 
of the one section than we have that of the other. 

It is even conceivable that both are right and that the Spirit 
may have a special and particular message to certain individuals 
to fight, and a special and particular message to certain others 
to refrain from fighting. The theory of " vocation " allows 
of this. But, if this is so, then a general rule that the Spirit 
forbids all war, to all persons, in all circumstances, cannot 
possibly be estabUshed. 

If, on the other hand, it is asserted that those who have 
joined the army are aU, without exception, wrong, I only hope 
that this judgment is accompanied by the spiritual humility 
which acknowledges that it is not a judgment necessarily in- 
fallible, and may be mistaken. To put it moderately, there is 
at least a danger of spiritual arrogance and of moral presump- 
tion in a small minority formulating an indictment of apostasy 
against the overwhelming majority of Christians who believe, 
apparently with passionate sincerity, and certainly at the 
sacrifice of their lives, that a just and defensive war is not 
forbidden by their faith. 

The position that Christians may, in certain cases, wage war 
cannot, therefore, be dismissed with off-hand or scornful 
dogmatism as untenable. Many of the men who are fighting 
are to, my personal knowledge God-fearing, Christ-loving, 
prayerful men, who have written to me from the front private 
letters breathing the noblest spirit of piety and self-sacrificing 
chivalry, — ^letters in which they tell me of their joy in receiving 
the sacrament of the Holy Communion, to the sound of the 
thunder of the guns, and of the gladness with which they are 
prepared to die in a cause which they are convinced is just and 
righteous. Our soldiers do not pretend to be saints, but in 
the letters to which I refer there is not the faintest trace of the 
spirit of revenge ; only of a humble yet resolute dedication. 
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as of men who have offered themselves, their bodies and souls, 
to be a reasonable holy and living sacrifice to the highest they 
know. Are we to tell these men that by so offering themselves 
in warfare ihey have denied their Lord, done evil not good to 
Humanity, and simply volunteered for murder ? I beg you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to think again, and think more charitably, 
before you pass such a judgment. At least be prepared to 
admit iJiat if they err, they err in the application and expression 
of the Christian Ideal ; they err while preserving the highest 
motives ; and no charge of moral guilt should lightly be pre- 
ferred against those who, as men appointed to die, salute the 
Cross even on the field of battle. 



Jesus Christ and War 

But it may be said that they and all the modem world have 
misconceived the spirit and teaching of Christianity. That 
brings us to the heart of the matter. We must therefore ask 
what was Christ's own attitude ? In answering this question 
I must repeat, even verbally, a good deal of what I have 
already published.^ 

In seeking to understand the spirit and teaching of our Lord 
we must have regard, not merely to isolated texts, but to the 
whole tenour of His testimony, as it is exhibited in other and 
conflicting sayings, and in His life and death, and in the under- 
standing and interpretation of them by His immediate followers 
and by the common consensus of the Church. We must make 
a sincere and determined effort to state not what we should 
like Him to have said and meant, but what He actually did say 
and mean. That He laid down principles which, if universally 
and sincerely adopted, would put an end not bnly to war, but 
to all evils, is a matter on which, of course, there is no con- 
troversy. What we have to consider is how He expressed and 
applied His own Ideal in real life. That His verbal maxims 
were to be literally practised by all men, in all the complicated 

* " The Immorality of Non-Resistance." (Cornish, Birmingham. 

IS.) 
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qircumstances of a developing, imperfect and unregenerate 
world, or that He Himself so practised them, in His own day, 
is an assertion which is, I think, demonstrably false. I see no 
escape from saying that Jesus Christ, in His whole teaching and 
conduct, must be allowed to be His own interpreter, or that He 
culpably failed to act up to His own standards and fell short 
of the spirit which He commended to others. I am afraid that 
those who advocate the literal acceptance of the words of the 
Sermon on the Mount do not fully recognise the scope or gravity 
of their action, nor the frightful damage that they do to the 
authority of Christ over our life. It is not merely that they 
are inconsistent in their present conduct ; that we all are, for 
none of us hves up to the ideal he aspires to attain. It is that 
they do not seriously believe what liiey say when they affirm 
that the Sermon on the Mount is to be accepted literally. Nor 
do they attempt to practise it in its entirety with an all-round 
and thoroughgoing sincerity. They insist, for example, on 
obedience to " Resist not him that is evil," while they reject 
the literal strictness of " Give to him that asketh thee and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away." They 
will say that we must always turn the other cheek to the smiter, 
but they continue to lay up treasures on earth and to put their 
money in safes and strong rooms and banks, where moth and 
rust may consume and thieves break through and steal. They 
urge that we must love our enemies, but they continue to com- 
pete in business with their fellow-men even to a point of severity 
that ruins their brothers.^ From the point of view of avoiding 
all occasion of war, the woes against the rich and the injunction 
against laying, up treasures on earth are as important as any 
part of the Sermon. Indeed, Immanuel Kant in his Essay 
on Perpetual Peace j has laid it down that " the accumulation 
of treasure in a State would . ; . be regarded by other States 
as a menace of war, and might compel them to anticipate this 
by striking the first blow. Of the three forces, the power of 

^ " It is quite as difficult for a business man to compete with 
his rivals and really love them as it is for a soldier to shoot his 
enemies and really love them." " Christ and Peace," p. 76. 
(Issued by " The Fellowship of Reconciliation.") 
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arms, the power of alliance, and the power of money, the last 
might well become the most reliable instrument of war." 

Now, I have no theoretical objection to saying that we must 
discriminate between texts, that we must pick and choose 
and interpret with sincerity and honesty ; but I do object to a 
man saying that I may not pick and choose and interpret while 
he may. He must be held to the obligation to permit the same 
Uberty of interpretation to others that he claims for himself. 
I do not see how he can insist on my treating literally the 
maxim, " Resist not him that is evil," while he himself refuses 
to give to him that asketh him, and turns away from him who 
would borrow, or locks his doors to resist burglary, or protects 
his wife and daughter from violation. That is a frivolous or 
" subjective " way of playing fast and loose with the Sermon. 
He, by his literalism, is pledged to accept it in all its strict- 
ness, and he can hardly complain if, in the light of his own 
practice, we refuse to regard his arguments and testimonies 
with seriousness. 

But setting this inconsistency aside, we have to observe that 
unless he flees into the swamps of a subjective and non-historical 
Christianity, he must pay due heed to the moral and spiritual 
authority of our Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus himself did not 
accept His own Sermon, and other precepts not in the Sermon, 
in a literal sense. He who said " Judge not " spoke of some 
men as " hypocrites." He who /commanded us not to be 
angry with our brother was himself " moved with indignation " 
against His own disciples when they did not suffer Uttle children 
to come to Him. He said to Peter, " Get thee behind me, Satan," 
and called men " serpents and vipers," and spoke of one as 
being " twofold more the child of hell than yourselves." In 
reference to Herod, a high authority of State, He said, " Tell that 
fox." He who said, " Whosoever shall say ' Thou fool ' shall 
be in danger of the hell of fire," in the same gospel is reported 
as having denounced men in the words, " Ye fools and blind." 
An honest mind will not refuse to face these apparent incon- 
sistencies, or wriggle in order to evade the special difhculties 
they present. He will reckon with them, and frame his con- 
ception of Christ with veracity of soul and critical seriousness. 
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after facing them and giving them due weight. Again, in the 
Sermon Jesus said, " Resist not him that is evil," but in actual 
life we see Him terrific and awful in resistance, the zeal of God's 
house eating Him up, sweeping the terrified money-changers 
headlong out of the temple, and overthrowing their desks and 
tables and money. Even if we waive the question of the use 
of the whip, it seems to me to give us a picture of a fine frenzy 
of prophetic rage, a well-authenticated scene of almost fanatical 
grandeur, of sublime and heroic passion, that glorifies Him in 
the splendour and majesty of divinity. 

There are people who refHresent Jesus as dying a witness to 
non-resistance and who find in this the essence of the Atonement. 
On the contrary, I venture to say. He died as the direct result 
of this act of violence and physical resistance. That, too, is 
the view which Prof. Kirsopp Lake takes in his recent book 
on " The Stewardship of the Faith," where he says (p. 38) : 
" We are apt to overlook the significance of this event ; but 
it was, I thmk, the immediate cause of the Crucifixion." But 
if so, what Christian will not shrink, as from a blasphemy, 
from saying that it was through moral weakness, through a 
failure to obey His own precepts, that He died ? Is it not the 
true alternative to say that the Spirit of Christ is not to be 
regarded as a catalogue of maxims or code of laws, rigidly 
applicable to all people in all moods and circumstances, 
without regard to consequences ? 

Have we not to ask, rather, how, here and now, in the face of 
this particular man, or this particular class, or this particular 
crisis, we can best and most perfectly make the Christian spirit 
prevail ; how we can most sincerely express the Christian spirit 
in the actual concrete tangle of contradictions we call real life ? 
Here, it may be, one can best be its organ by becoming a martyr : 
there by barring the way of the robber, the violator, and the 
murderer. Here by submitting meekly to monstrous wrong ; 
there by asserting the majesty of an imperilled social order. 
Now by evading the enemy arid seeking the solitude of the 
mountain, later by taking all risks and setting one's face to 
Jerusalem. At one time by escaping along unknown tracks 
and hiding in secret places of the earth, because his hour is 
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not yet come ; at another, by violent, aggressive, open protest 
in the Temple : later by the absolute submission and bloody 
sweat of Gethsemane, and in the final horror and glory of the 
sacrifice of Calvary. 

There is no formula, no rabbinical rule, that can save us the 
awful exactingness of bringing our spiritual sinperity to bear 
on the concrete problem. And there is no ultimate guardian 
and no final guarantee of our sincerity except the Holy Ghost 
bearing witness with our own Spirit. 

Coming still more closely to our subject, we have to remark 
that Jesus did not instruct, or at least did not succeed in con- 
vincing, His own disciples of the wrongfulness of all resistance 
and war. In the scene of His arrest one of them draws a sword, 
but is forbidden, for obvious reasons, on that occasion to use 
it. But how came they to be carrying swords at all if Jesus 
had all along prohibited them ? Does it not suggest that while 
He discountenanced any organised revolutionary movement, 
such as that of the Zealots, because His Kingdom was not of 
this world. He was yet willing that they should be armed to 
prevent His secret assassination ? 

Jesus was not much concerned, so far as we can see, about 
international problems. He was not a soldier or a politician, 
or an economist. He refused to become a secular judge or 
arbitrator in technical legal disputes concerning property, 
contenting himself with a warning against covetousness. He 
had another and a diviner mission. But although He had been 
Himself consecrated to His own special and unique work, He 
did not condemn all other forms of social service. People 
sometimes ask the futile question, " Can you conceive of lEm 
running a man through with a bayonet or serving a gun ? " 
They might as well ask can you conceive of Him playing the 
part of a low comedian, or conducting an orchestra, or taking 
a part as a professional dancer — all occupations which we re- 
cognise as legitimate for others but incongruous if not ia- 
compatible with His own dignity and vocation. That we cannot 
think of Him personally engaging in the profession of arms 
is quite irrelevant to the question whether He condemned the 
profession of arms for others. But we can take stronger 
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ground. As a matter of fact He no more condemned it than 
did His forerunner John the Baptist. What John condemned 
was illegal extortion and the swashbuckler violence of an 
arrogant soldiery upon unofiending civilians. Having warned 
the soldiers, who came to him, against wrongful exaction and 
violence, he bade them be content with their wages. It can 
hardly be argued that he encouraged them contentedly to draw 
their pay for refusing to do their duty (Luke iii. 14). 

Christ, addressing the multitude, affirms of a military 
officer, " I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel " (Luke vii. 9). This approval is not accompanied 
with the slightest hint of any censure upon the profession of 
arms as such. His reference to war seems to take the recurruig 
fact of war for granted. " What king as he goeth to encounter 
another king in war will not sit down first and take counsel ?" 
(Luke xiv. 31). This, in itself, does not involve an approval 
of war any more than the fact that He said that we have the 
poor always with us and cried " Blessed are ye poor " — ^involves 
an approval of poverty. But it is at least significant, spite of all 
warnings against arguments from silence, that He has nowhere 
explicitly forbidden what we call a righteous and defensive war. 

In like spirit, St Peter received, and apparently baptised, 
Cornelius the centurion, " a righteous man " without asking 
him first to resign his military office (Acts x.). 

Again St Paul, when warned by his nephew of a conspiracy 
against his life, called one of the centurions and asked him to 
bring the young man to the chief captain (Acts xxiii.). The 
incident makes it clear, I think, that St Paul was appealing, 
through his nephew, to the chief captain for miUtary escort and 
protection, an act wholly inconsistent with an absolute moral 
condemnation of the profession of arms. 

And this is what we should expect from his attitude toward 
the pro-consul Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii.) and from his own 
teacUng (Romans xiii.), that the ruler beareth not the sword 
in vain but is a minister of God for good, and an avenger of 
wrath to him that doeth evil, which is also the teaching of 
( ), J Peter ii. 4, that governors are sent for vengeance on evil-doers 
and for praise to them that do well. 
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On a survey of these and other considerations I conclude 
with Prof. Bethune -Baker in his volume on " The Influence 
of Christianity on War," to which I am much indebted, that 
Christ countenanced and sanctioned war, at all events in the 
existing circumstances and conditions of mankind " (p. 15), 
and that the earliest apostles understood His teaching in a 
manner consonant with this view. If, therefore, by Christianity 
we understand the religion revealed in and through the historic 
Jesus, I see no escape from the conclusion that Christianity 
permits war as a moral necessity of defence in certain extremities, 
and this was the general interpretation given to Christianity by 
the Church. 



The First Three Centuries 

The witness of the Christians of the first three centuries 
discloses considerable variety and conflict of opinion. As a 
small and persecuted body, oppressed by a hostile military 
empire, it would be natural enough to find them speaking 
unanimously and decisively against all war. But there are 
references enough to show that, while, of course, they loved 
peace and hated bloodshed, yet they did not all abstain from 
fighting. Their general attitude was, in fact, consistent with 
that of their Lord and the first Apostles and the main testimony 
of the New Testament. Sometimes it was more ' ' non-resisting, ' ' 
but also sometimes more " militant." The importance of their 
witness is at best secondary. But inasmuch as it has been 
adduced to prove that the early Church absolutely prohibited 
the profession of arms, even to its lay members, it will suffice 
if here I bring forward conclusive evidence to the contrary. In 
doing so I do not pretend to give a complete and exhaustive 
survey of the available material. I have studied it to the best of 
my abiUty, and I will use what seems to me most relevant to the 
discussion. In the first Epistle of Clement ^ who was the third 

1 The Greek texts and translations used by me are those of 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake's Edition of " The Apostolic Fathers." <Twq 
vols. Heinemann, 1912.) 
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or fourth bishop of Rome during the last decades of the first 
century, we have the army mentioned with approval as possess- 
ing virtues of order, loyalty and obedience which the Christian 
Church would do well to emulate. " Let us consider those 
who serve our generals, with what good order, habitual readi- 
ness and submissiveness they perform their commands " (ch. 
xxxvii.). From the same epistle I take a passage which I have 
never seen quoted in this connection, but which seems to me 
so strong as to be conclusive against the extreme pacifist 
case. " The blessed Judith," it will be remembered, charmed 
Holofernes when besieging her people, and slew him while 
asleep with his own scimitar. Clement praises her, not indeed 
for her treachery, but for her valour and patriotism, as one who 
had "received power through the grace of God." "The 
blessed Judith, when her city was besieged, asked the elders 
to suffer her to go out into the camp of the strangers. So she 
gave herself up to danger, and went forth for love of her country 
and her people in their siege, and the Lord delivered over 
Holofernes by the hand of a woman " (ch. Iv.). And this 
Epistle concludes with a noble prayer on behalf of rulers and 
governors : " To them. Lord, grant health, peace, concord, 
firmness, that they may administer the government which Thou 
hast given them without offence " (ch, Ixi.). 

This Epistle, which should be dated about 96 A.D., shows no 
antagonism to the army, but rather deference and approval, 
praises patriotism and self-sacrifice and killing in defence of 
one's own country and people at war, and prays for the firm 
administration of the Roman Imperial Government. Can it 
be seriously urged in the face of these utterances by a bishop of 
Rome, that the Early Church in the first century absolutely 
condemned the profession of arms and forbade any Christian 
to be a soldier ? 

Again, Ignatius, who was martyred in the time of Trojan 
(98-117 A.D.), says, in his Epistle to the Romans, " Christianity 
is not a work of persuasivenesss, but of greatness when it is 
hated by the world " (ch. iii.), and in the Epistle to Polycarp, 
he uses frank military metaphors, difficult to reconcile with an 
absolute moral condemnation of the army — " Be pleasing to 
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him in whose ranks you serve, from whom' you receive your 
pay, let none of you be found a deserter. Let your baptism 
remain as your arms, etc." (ch. vi.). 

The shepherd of Hermas (c. 128 a.d.) speaks of the Angel of 
Punishment as one of the righteous angels (Sim. vi. iii.) and 
gives " the great and glorious angel " the name of Michael 
(Sim. VIII. iii.) and later, in Sim. ix., he is the Son of God. 

The " Martyrdom of Polycarp " (died 156 a.d.) gives honour 
to " princes and authorities appointed by God," and even that 
excessively "other-worldly" Epistle to Diognetius (second or 
third century ?) says that Christians should " obey the appointed 
laws " (ch. v.). 

Clement of Alexandria (193-217 a.d.) tells the soldiers who 
were converted to Christianity while in the service to " obey 
the just orders of your commander." ^ 

Justin Martyr (c. 148 a.d.), while repudiating warlike methods, 
speaks of Christians as praying for the Emperor, and discoun- 
tenancing sedition and cheerfully paying taxes to the State 
. officials. 

The Legend of the " Thundering Legion," which served in 
Germany (a.d. 174), attributes a miracle to the prayers of the 
Christian soldiers of the Legion. The rejection of the miracle 
does not, in any way, affect the importance of the legend as 
estabKshing the fact that it takes for granted, as a matter of 
course, that Christian soldiers did then actually serve in the 
army. 

Iraenseus (180-202 a.d.) may be quoted on the other side, for 
he claims that Isaiah's prophecy, that nien should turn their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks 
had been realised in his day, " for the Christians have changed 
their swords into instruments of peace and they know not how 
to fight." ^ This general statement is in conflict with other 
writers, but may be accepted as broadly true of some Christians 
at any rate, at Lyons, during a particular period of time. 

Vety different is the testimony of TertuUian. 

1 " Primer of Peace and War." (CathoUc Social Guild.) 
" " Influence of Christianity on War," by J. F. Bethune-Baker. 
(Macmillan.) 
F 
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In the well-known passage, written about 197 a.d., he boasts, 
" We are not Brahmans or Indian gymnosophists, dwellers in 
woods and exiles from life. We make use of the forum and the 
market, the baths and the shops and other social institutions 
of our age. We both sail and fight by your side." Elsewhere 
he says, " We are but of yesterday and we have filled all that is 
yours, cities, islands, forts. . . your very camps. Tell me a 
war for which we have not been useful and ready-, even when 
inferior in numbers," and he adds that they are " ready to be 
cut down as none would be whose tenets were not that it is 
more lawful to be killed than to kill." This means, I think, 
not that to kill was unlawful, but that precisely because they 
loVed not war and killing and preferred to be killed they were 
all the better soldiers for their fearless attitude towards death 
and their readiness to be slaughtered. Other passages, more 
er less inconsistent with these, shew that Tertullian, as Mon- 
tanist, changed his mind, but no contrary statement can rebut 
his positive evidence that Christians fought in the Imperial 
armies and that this was rather to their credit. 

Fifty years later, however, Origen says that " no longer do we 
take the sword against a nation, nor any longer do we learn to 
fight, having become sons of peace for Jesus' sake." But even 
he mentions with approval the case of men who enter into 
secret agreements for the destruction of a tyrant who has 
seized the government of their state, and after describing the 
wars of bees in defence of their hives against the drones he 
says " perhaps, too, these wars, so to call them, of bees, are 
intended as an example, to the end that wars among men if 
ever they should be necessary might be just and orderly "-^ 
and this seems to admit defensive wars to be legitimate. 

In 250 A.D. we have the explicit testimony of Cyprian, who 
writes, " They too served in the armies of earthly princes, 
yet were they true and spiritual soldiers of God." Christians, 
whaltever their principles, often fail to live up to them. I do 
not therefore attach much doctrinal importance to the explicit 
testimony or complaint of Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
that in the sedition of 261-262 a.d. Christians joined the ranks 
of those engaged in civil war. The case of Maximilian {<:. 295 
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A.D.) has often been quoted. Being enrolled to serve, he re- 
fused, saying, " I may not fight, because I am a Christian," 
and for this refusal he won the crown of martyrdom. This 
case was exceptional, and the proconsul of Africa who ordered 
the death penalty, argued that the plea of Christianity was no 
excuse because " Among the revered troops of our lords 
Diocletian and Maximian, of Constantius and Maximian 
Galerius, there are Christian soldiers, who perform their military 
service." ^ 

The case of Marcellus shows the diificulty of deciding whether 
such Christians as refused to serve in the army refused as 
" conscientious objectors " to all war, or as men who protested 
against the idolatrous pagan rites which, as soldiers, they were 
commanded to perform. Marcellus, a centuijon, threw down 
his belt before his legion saying he could no longer take part 
in war. But in this instance the reasons are clear. He said, 
" I serve Jesus Christ, the eternal King. ... If the con- 
ditions of service be that men are obliged to give religious 
honours to gods and emperors, I fling from me the vine and belt ; 
I abandon the ranks and I decline to serve." ? 

This factor must always be remembered before we conclude 
too positively that refusal to serve in the army meant a " testi- 
mony against war," or anything more than a refusal to perform 
pagan divine ceremonies. 

It is certainly wrong to say, as has been said and quoted 
often, that for two hundred years after the death of Christ 
there is no record of a Christian soldier in the Roman armies. 
The evidence is clearly the other way. Even the strong asser- 
tion of LactantiuiS, writing 305-310 a.d., that the just man 
will not be allowed to engage in military service, cannot rebut 
the opposing evidence nor dispose of the fact that never did 
the profession of arms involve, as did that of the gladiator, 
a sentence of ecclesiastical excommunication. 

1 " Primer of Peace and Weir" (Catholic Social Guild), p. 191, 
where further evidence of Christians serving in the army is given, 
' Ibid., p. 192. 
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State Christianity 

After Christianity had come under State protection it be- 
comes very definitely permissive of war, and writer after writer 
might be quoted who, like St Ambrose, about 340 a.d., avows 
that it is the proper duty of courage to repel injustice by 
force and that " the courage which protects one's country in 
war against the invasions of barbarians or defends the weak 
at home or one's friends from the attacks of robbers is 
absolutely just." 

St Augustine's teaching (354-430 a.d.) ^ on this subject is 
perhaps the clearest . and most profound. His concern for 
peace is fervent and sincere, if also coloured by his monastic 
ideal. " It is indeed true," he writes, " that they are held in 
higher favour by God who, leaving all secular occupations, 
serve him with the utmost self-restraint and chastity. 
But each, as the apostle says, has his own gift from God ; one 
thus, but another thus. Others, therefore, by praying for you 
fight against invisible enemies ; ye in fighting for them labour 
against visible barbarians. . . . Therefore, first' of all re- 
member this, when ye are arming for battle, that even your 
very bodily courage is a gift of God. .- ; . Peace should 
be your will, war your necessity. 1 . i For peace is not 
sought that war may be stirred up, but war is waged that 
peace may be obtained. Be therefore even while warring a 
peace-maker, that those whom you overcome you may bring, 
by conquering them, to the advantage of peace. . . .So 
let your necessity and not your will destroy an enemy in arms. 
'As one that wars against you and resists is requited with 
violence, so is compassion due to him as soon as he is conquered 
or taken prisoner ; especially in the case of one from whom 
there is no cause to dread a disturbance of the peace." ^ 

There is no time to follow the Christian attitude towards 
war, onward and through the Middle Ages. But it may be 
said that the position arrived at was this, that the general, it 

1 " Influence of Christisuiity on War," p. 38. 
* Ibid., p. 4Z. 
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would hardly be an exaggeration to say the unanimous and 
certainly the official, judgment was clearly and unambiguously 
to sanction war but to limit the actual participation in it to 
the secular authorities. More and more deeply it was felt 
unbecoming for the priest set apart for another office to 
abandon the sword of the spirit for the sword of iron, and, 
after some hesitation in theory and inconsistency in practice, 
this was finally established. And when in the eleventh century 
Pope Leo IX. led an army in person against the Normans who 
had laid waste the territory of the Church, his zeal for God was 
admitted, but so also was his lack of wisdom ; and the wish 
was openly expressed that he had not gone in person but only 
sent an army for the maintenance of justice. If it be true, 
as is said, that there are occasional instances of bishops and 
priests engaging personally in war as late as the battle of Agin- 
court, yet the overwhelming consensus of the Church restricted 
warfare to the laity ; just as it did certain other secular occupa- 
-tions. Indeed, war was the stock example of activities legiti- 
mate for the layman but forbidden to the priest. In this as 
in many other respects the attitude of the Church was an emi- 
nently wise one. I doubt whether, in the face of the aggressions 
of the Saracens and their readiness to propagate the Moham- 
medan faith by the use of the physical sword and to exter- 
minate those who refused to adopt Islam, Christianity would 
have survived, had the necessity of a defensive war not been 
fully recognised by the Church.^ Lonely voices have indeed 
protested all along the centuries against all war, and some, like 
Erasmus, have gone so far as to say that the most iniquitous 
peace is better than the most just war. But happily for 

^ In the Times of July 2i,''i9i5, appeared an interesting article 
by Mr Stephen Graham on "The Monks of Sahara." Their long 
non-resisting history was broken by the Saracens, who came and 
murdered the cultured clergy. " The holy brotherhood was anni- 
hilated, and there was a sixty years gap in history. Then a wilder 
type of Christian took possession . . . and built round their 
temples impregnable fortress-walls with drawbridges at a height 
of forty feet. They withstood sieges and persisted to this day," 
Here is a parable which the pacifist should take to heart. 
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civilisation and for Christianity they have had no considerable 
following and are not likely to have any. 



Summary and Conclusion 

Having thus surveyed the development of Christian doctrine 
on this subject as fairly as I can, I have to conclude with 
some general reflections. Historical Christianity, understand- 
ing by that term the religion of Jesus and His first apostles as 
perpetuated through the organised churches, undoubtedly 
permits war, in exceptional circumstances, as a stem necessity 
of moral defence. With few contradictions the unbroken 
testimony and overwhelming consensus of the Church is in 
favour of this view. I confess that if it were not so, I do not see 
how we could reconcile our historic Faith with the existence of 
civil society and the continuance of political government. 

The only true alternative is " philosophical anarchism " or 
the purely subjective government of the Spirit within. This 
would be to put a breaking strain on the faith of many men 
who now desire to live in the fellowship of the Christ and 
Church of History. For many people it would mean not that 
defensive war ought to be unconditionally abandoned, but 
that the Religion which taught this ought, with whatever 
regret, to be renounced. That seems to me to be the grave 
peril of the extreme "pacifist" position. It is in danger of 
making Christianity appear in the eyes of men an impractic- 
able and fanatical superstition. I cannot join in representing 
so vital and precious a life and faith as an impossible credulity, 
utterly at variance with reason and common sense. I believe, 
indeed, that it is a wisdom not of this world. I believe, as I 
said two years ago from this platform, that there is in it even 
a militant note of other-worldliness. But it is a religion which, 
though not of the world, must here and now operate in the 
world for its redemption, leavening its grossness into the purity 
of God's kingdom. But let us be careful not to distort or to 
caricature its magnificent confidence in the Spirit and its sub- 
lime trust in human nature. All of us here in some form or 
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otiier believe in the Humanity of God and the Divinity 
of Man. 

Such philosophy as I have been able to construct for myself, 
as well as the rel%ion whereby I live, rests on the truth of 
God's incarnation in our humanity. I believe in exhausting 
every possible appeal to the conscious " Divine spark " that 
cannot be utterly extinguished in any human soul. But it 
would be a travesty of even fanaticism to refuse to face the 
fact that there are abnormal cases, ranging from remorseless 
cynicism to actual criminal lunacy, where a diabolical element 
is temporarily triumphant and, in this life, permanently tri- 
umphant. I am not referring to horrors like the calculated 
sinking of the Lusitania or to the findings in Viscount 
Bryce's report of German atrocities in a wild time of war, but 
to the plain human facts of our everyday life in times of 
peace. No superficial or sentimental optimism can afford to 
overlook the existence of such persons. Our lunatic asylums 
and prison records give us many grisly types. But apart 
from such types, many men, mentally sane, piercingly intelli- 
gent and cunning, are morally diseased. William James refers 
to the confession of a murderer at Brockton, who, in order 
to get rid of the wife whose .continued existence bored him, 
inveigled her into a desert spot, and shot her four times. As 
she lay on the ground she said to him, " You didn't do it on 
purpose, did you, dear ? " and he replied, " No, I didn't do it 
on purpose," at the same time raising a rock and smashing 
her skull. I do not wish to pain you, but I find that only 
concrete examples can bring this element home to some over- 
sanguine and reckless people. But I will refer to one case 
mentioned by Ddstoevsky of a man " who murdered little 
children for the pleasure of killing and of feeling their warm 
blood on his hands, of enjoying their terror and their last 
dove-like flutter under the knife." 

No sky-blue trust in human nature can dispel these rattle- 
snake and python horrors of real life, and he would be an in- 
convincible man who, in the light of actual history, insisted that 
men of that sort caimot, like Nero, sometimes sit upon the 
throne of power, have the command of armies and the service 
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of philosophers to justify their will to cruelty and power and 
to establish an empire of intellectual and scientific barbarism. 
To refuse to organise ourselves against the ruthless mania of 
such is, in my view, to consent to the extinction of the light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world, and to roll 
back civihsation into the obscene shambles of the jungle and 
the cave. If it seem pitifully inconsistent with Christianity 
to kill a fellow -man, it is even more pitifully inconsistent to 
stand by while, not a man, but brotherhood itself is being 
strangled and overthrown. 

There are, I believe, only two main practical courses open 
to us, and both rest on the just and deliberate organisation of 
physical force. One is the method of the' essay of William 
Penn,'- the Quaker, put forward as long ago as 1693, namely 
to set up a Concert of Europe, determined (in Perm's own 
words) " that if any of the Sovereignties that Constitute these 
Imperial States shall refuse to submit their Claim or Preten- 
sions to them, or to abide and perform the Judgment thereof, 
and seek their remedy by- Arms, or delay their Compliance 
beyond the time prefixt in their Resolutions, all the other 
Sovereignties united as one strength, shall Compel the sub- 
mission and Performance of the sentence, with damages to the 
suffering Party and Charges to the Sovereignties that obliged 
there submission." 

Such an international Court of Justice, with executive powers 
and sanctions to " compel " and " oblige " submission, is my 
utmost hope of the issue of the present war. But I should be 
dealing uncandidly with you if I professed to be very sanguine 
of such a result. It would rest largely on paper agreements, 
and, faced with the hideous facts of blood and iron, the world 
has, at the moment, but a disillusioned faith in such agree- 
ments and is not likely soon to recover its trust and overcome 
its deep-seated suspicions. Yet one must hope something 
from the sobering" effect of this stupendous calamity and from 
the general spirit of seriousness and humiliation which it will 

• An Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe, 
by the Establishment in European Dyet, Farliament, or Estates, 
London, 1693. 
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generate. Failing that, I have but one other hope, and that is 
in an unassailable but also unaggressive British Empire, strong 
as human heroism and Christian self-sacrifice can make it, 
to defend right and liberty and to punish wickedness and over- 
throw tyranny. A more firmly organised British Commonwealth 
will certainly emerge if we are victorious in this war. Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and New Zealand will not permanently re- 
main content to let the issues of war be decided without consulta- 
tion with them. Their loyalty is such that a declaration of war 
against England, by any power, is a declaration of war against 
themselves. That being so they will want some say, and we 
shall want, if merely as a recognition of their unexampled 
services, to let them have some say in our Foreign Policy. 
And that in turn will involve imperial taxation. That means 
such an Imperial Parliament as is consistent with the stimula- 
tion of Colonial Self-government. That seems to me in the 
ordinary line of British constitutional development and of 
colonial expansion.'^ If some practical League of Peace or 
an International Court of Justice with executive powers 
proves impossible at the end of this war then, spite of all 
our ideals, we are committed to some sort of " miUtarism." 
I, for my part, will accept, even cheerfully, British Militarism 
if, by a process of exhaustion of all other plans, the only alternative 
is subjection to foreign militarism. If indeed that is the choice 
that awaits us I will try to open my eyes fearlessly to the ideal 
that terrifies many but burned as a fire in the mind and heart 
of the late Professor Cramb, and " behold from their martyr 
graves, Russell, Sidney, Eliot arise, and with phantom fingers 
beckon England on ! From the fields of their fate and their 
renown, see Talbot and Falkland, Wolfe and de Montfort arise, 
regardful of England and her action at this hour. And lo ! 
gathering up from the elder centuries, a sound. like a trumpet 
call, dear-piercing, far-borne, mystic, ineffable, the call of 
the battle of hosts invisible, the mustering of the armies of 
the dead, the great of other wars — Brunanburh and Senlac, 

• I would especially recommend in this connection the extremely 
sane "Project of a Commonwealth " just published by Macmillan. 
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Crecy, Flodden, Blenheim and Trafalgar. Their battle-cries 
await our answer — the chivalry's at Agincourt, " Heaven for 
Harry, England and St George 1 " Cromwell's war-shout, 
which was a prayer, at Dunbar, "The Lord of Hosts ! The 
Lord of Hosts ! " — ^these await our answer, that response 
which by this waf we at last send ringing down the ages, " God 
for Britain, Justice and Freedom to the World ! " ^ To many 
ears that will sound only as the pagan cry of the kingdoms of 
this world and the glory of them. And to myself, as I have 
said, it is the last desperate expedient when efforts after 
" Leagues of Peace " and a concert of civiUsation have failed. 
This, too, would fail unless the heart of the Empire were 
Christian. That is why I should be sorry if it were quite my 
final word. Believing as I do, in the last resort, in the possi- 
bihty of a Pax Britannica for mankind as the next best thing 
to universal peace, I could not even so believe in it if I did not 
believe with a deeper conviction in the spiritual supremacy 
and sovereignty of the Catholic Church of Christ over all States 
and peoples as their supemational inspiration and redemption. 
On that rock of the Church, "the monumental soul of 
humanity," the spiritual commonwealth of Mankind, I found 
my faith, " and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it." 
I look not, with any immediate hope, to a Reunion of Christen- 
dom in one uniform constitutionally organised solidarity. 
But I do look to the sympathetic co-operation of all Churches, 
as one essentially organic communion, which even here in 
Swanwick we may see as a grain of mustard seed ; a co- 
operation fearless to expose and denounce wrong, and quick 
to encourage and applaud right and powerful to make the 
kingdoms of this world the Kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ. A more resolute suppression of denominational pride 
and ambition, a more sincere loyalty to Him who is the Lord 
and Master of us all, a more honest recognition that Christian 
Union will never come until we abandon the secret stipulation 
that our sect shall absorb all others ; a more earnest accept- 

^ " Origin and Destiny of Imperial Britain," pp. 235-226. 
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ance of the Church-idea as the goal of human society ; not 
secular association, but a sacred worshipping brotherhood and 
a mystical fellowship — only this can make things now dim 
and obscure to our vision shine with a hope that at present 
seems only to mock our prayers. 

" O Heaxt of Mine ! Keep patience looking forth, 
As from the Mount of Vision, I behold 
Pure, just and free the Church of Christ on earth ; 
The Martyr's dream, the golden age foretold." 



CHRISTIANITY AGAINST ALL WAR 

Principal J. W. Graham, M.A. 

May I recall you to the subject before us, which is Christianity 
and War, not Christianity and Force, and further, from the 
ideal wars of the wolf and the lamb, which do not occur, to the 
actual wars of to-day and of the past. 

I. No lengthy proof is needed to show that the Christianity 
of Christ is actively hostile to all wm-. " God is Love " is the 
theological sanction to Christian morality, and that excludes 
war, and permeates, down to every detail, the whole of Christian 
conduct. The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-control. 
How would these do for nine standards for nine divisions of 
an army ? No amount of genial allowance for poetic exaggera- 
tion or oriental epigram can change the command to turn the 
other cheek and to love your enemies into a maxim for military 
tactics. " The Soldier's Pocket Book " is an elaborate and 
detailed denial of the Golden Rule. It tells how to do to others 
that which you would not that they should do unto you. 

This hostility to war is no accident, no detail. It follows from 
the Christian conception of God as revealed in Christ. It follows 
from the Divine Presence in man, from human brotherhood, 
from belief in justice, from disbelief in force, from the whole 
spiritual doctrine of human Ufe. War blows away and fouls 
the soul in reckless tempest. 

In examining the words of our Lord it is not necessary to 

treat the Sermon on the Mount as though it were an ethical 

text-book, every word in which was to be taken literally and 

baldly like a stage in Euclid's propositions. That would be a 

grave fault of interpretation. It is plain that we are not 

dealing here with a sermon at all, but with a summary, in the 
n 
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manner of Matthew, of our Lord's Galilean teaching. The 
passages collected into one place by Matthew are to be found 
scattered in many places in the Gospel of Luke.^ They con- 
stitute the texts of sermons or the rememberable sayings, 
perhaps those frequently repeated. Such repetition may 
account for there being two differing collections of Beatitudes. 
We do not know what qualifying words or what context might 
have accompanied them. No honest interpreter, also, can 
pretend that in daily life we even begin to obey literally such 
commands as to give to every one who asks us and to lend freely 
without security. We are aware that that would be wrong, it 
would soon reduce society to confusion and ourselves to poverty. 
Nor do we understand the exhortation to take no thought for 
the morrow as forbidding us to insure our lives, or to arrange 
to meet future financial demands upon us. All these passages 
have, in fact, a very easily comprehended meaning. We are 
to be liberal and open-handed, we are not to spend our strength 
in worrying over the means of life, but are to live with some of 
the careless gladness of the birds and the lilies of the field, we 
are to possess the melody of the bird and the odour of the Uly, 
instead of being overwhelmed by grinding care. The expression 
" Resist not evil," then, must be subject to the same canon of 
interpretation. 

Nevertheless all these qualifying considerations cannot make 
our Lord's teaching mean the exact opposite of what it says. 
" Love your enemies " cannot by any possible exegesis come 

^ In his 6th, 8th, nth, 12th, 13th, 14th and i6th chapters, in 
fifteen passages altogether ; and one can hardly believe that aU these 
fifteen passages were uttered by Christ together in the Sermon on 
the Mount, were all repeated afterwards at different times, that 
they were all recorded by one evangeUst as part of the Sermon, 
and only in one case ("If thine eye offend thee") repeated, but 
that the other evangelist wrote an account of the Sermon in his 
6th chapter, including only thirty verses out of iii, but inserted 
all the rest in scattered passages. It is clear that we have in 
Luke his characteristic attempt to put teachings in their right 
historical setting. It is also obvious that no good teacher would 
attempt to teach so much of a varied Idnd in one address, and in 
so condensed a form. 
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to mean " Hate the Germans."' " Do good to them that hate 
you," cannot be translated into " Slay their men and bombard 
liieir towns." The whole meaning and spirit of the teaching 
are irreconcilably hostile to all war. We cannot imagine 
Jesus Christ as an Uhlan, nor as working a machine-gun and 
mowing down his brethren. The fact that we cannot, for 
quite other reasons, imagine Him following certain frivolous 
occupations either, does not weaken titds incongruity. 

2. We have, as it happens, a definite case in which, as usually 
interpreted, the alternative of war and peace had to be chosen 
by our Lord, and it shows His attitude towards a career even 
of the most moral and beneficent conquest. I allude to the 
incident in the Temptation where the devil is recorded as having 
taken Him up into a high mountain and shown Him all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them. "These will 
I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me." He had 
taken the title " Son of Man," a technical term weJ]-known in 
the current apocalyptic literature as secretly signifying the 
national, deliverer.^ One of the alternative plans of life which 
He went into the wilderness to consider was this short cut to a 
world kingdom of righteousness, in place of the corrupt tyranny 
of Tiberius. If war for Jewish liberty and a world ruled in 
righteousness under Jesus Christ was a thing to be rejected, we 
may safely believe that war under any of the European Powers 
to safeguard their interests cannot be defended. 

Our Lord's attitude towards the Samaritans, again, affords 
another illustration of how He dealt with racial and religious 
antagonisms. The Samaritans, a mixed race, were occupying 
part of the Holy Land, and claimed a rival seat of Jehovah. 
Surely this was a case in which "national honour" in the 
modem sense was involved. But Jesus uttered the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, and refused to call down fire from 
heaven upon one of their villages. He expressly included them 
in the exhortation to love our neighbours as ourselves. 

3. It is quite true that there is not to be found in the New 
Testament any definite instruction " Thou shalt not make war." 

^ See Daniel vii. 13, 14, and the Fourth Book of Enoch in thirty 
or forty passages. 
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Neither is there any passage on gambling, on slave-holding, 
on polygamy, on suicide, on luxurious expenditure, on specula- 
tion, on demoralizing recreations, or on the observance of 
Sunday ; in fact on extremely few of the questions on which we 
modems desire guidance is it to be found given in detail. On 
all these matters the earnest enquirer may find principles which 
may guide him ; and that is exactly what he finds in regard to 
war. " Texts " in fact have been found to throw at reformers 
on every moral question. A reference to Timothy's stomach 
was good enough for teetotallers, the domestic habits of the Old 
Testament have been quoted to defend slavery in America 
and polygamy in Utah. " The poor ye have always with you," 
has sometimes seemed a sufficient answer to those who would 
attack poverty as a wrong thing in a Christian land ; the 
Apostle Paul's views on women have had to be discounted by 
modem champions of the equality of the sexes. Social reformers 
have always been obliged to appeal to the spirit of the Gospel, 
rather than to the letter of the Bible. 

In fact the books of the New Testament were all what might 
be called " occasional " writings, evoked by an immediate 
need, and neither our Lord nor His Apostles ever sat down to 
write a text-book, like a law of Moses, or a Koran of Mohammed, 
or even to write a New Testament. There exists no apostolic 
" Treatise on Christian Duty." We may be thankful that it 
is so, for the written word remains unchangeable, whereas the 
spirit is adaptable to every need. A fixed detailed code would 
by this time either have been neglected as obsolete, and so 
have discredited our whole faith, or it would have acted as an 
intolerable drag on conscience. Probably both results would 
have occurred here or there. There are many great blanks in 
our system of conduct yet, so that a code of Christian morality 
issued even at this enlightened date would become obsolete. 
We are still too comfortable about the existence of poverty, 
we have hardly moralized our empire and the exploitation of 
natives, and we still permit great sufiEering among animals. It 
is therefore as well that we have no word, " Thou shalt not 
make war," if it implied a fixed code. Nevertheless, we have 
an analysis of war, sufficiently damaging. " Whence come 
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wars and fightings among you ? Come they not hence, even 
of your lusts that war in your members ? Ye lust and have not : 
ye kill and cannot obtain^ Ye fight and war, yet ye have not." ^ 

4. The early Christians did not set out by attacking the 
institutions which they found in the world. The Apostle Paul ' 
returned the runaway slave Onesimus to his master Philemon, 
and told Christian slaves to obey their masters faithfully. 
Christians were loyal subjects of the Roman Empire,^ though it 
partook of the evils of all military rule. The question of war was 
not a particularly pressing one in the age of Christ. Men lived 
under the shelter of the Roman Peace. In fact, our Lord Uved 
at the one signal pause in the story of perpetual war which 
ancient history records. It is therefore no matter for surprise • 
that centurions were treated with friendliness ; the most 
ardent pacifist now has friends among military men whose 
character as good men he does not doubt or impugn. Soldiers 
were told by the Baptist to be content with their wages, not 
told to disband. That they were also told to do violence to 
no man and not to take bribes shows that they were really 
keepers of order ; in practice they were policemen. 

The Christian treatment of aU evils which were inwoven into 
the texture of society and government, was the only sensible, 
even the only possible one. It is an illustration of the truth 
that you cannot compel any great reform ; and thalt the frame- 
work of the State has got to be made out of the convictions of 
the people, as surely as the honeycomb is made by the secretion 
of the bees. The Light of the Gospel and all other beneficent 
light comes not like destroying lightning, but with the silent 
spread of sunrise. " the Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation." Nevertheless, as surely as Christianity has 
accelerated the growth of the moral sense, so as to put down 
slavery, polygamy, torture, cruelty to the insane, to the criminal, 
to the cMd, to the woman, so surely we have Christ on our side 
in the war against war. 

5. There is one puzzling passage, the one about the two 
swords.* It has had a strange history. In the Middle Ages 
it was the proof text of the spiritual and temporal, that is the 

"^ James iv. 1-2. ' Romans xiii. * Luke xxii. 35-38. 
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double, power of the Pope. It has been a stumbling-block to 
the advocates of peace, and appears in flat contradiction to 
our Lord's other teaching, and more particularly to the words 
which follow a few verses later, where the use of swords is 
reproved — " Suffer~ye thus far. All they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword." The real significance of this 
pathetic incident struck me when I noticed that our Lord was 
in verses 35 to 38 reversing the whole of an earlier instruction 
— " When I sent you without purse and scrip and shoes, lacked 
ye an3rthing ? ' ' And they said " Nothing." Then said He unto 
them, " But now he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip : and he that hath no sword, let hini sell his 
garment and buy one. For I say unto you, that this that is 
written must yet be accomplished in me. And he was reckoned 
among the transgressors : for the things concerning me have 
an end." And they said, " Lord, behold, here are two swords." 
And he said unto them, " It is enough." (A.V.). 

The passage runs more consecutively if we suppose that the 
fulfilment of prophecy may perhaps have been due, as fulfil- 
ments of prophecy have often been due, to the Evangelist. Its 
presence or absence does not affect the interpretation seriously, 
though it has induced the revisers to alter the A. V. and translate 
the ordinary every ^day Greek word for " end " by " fulfilment," 
relegating what is confessed to be the meaning of the " Greek " 
to the margin. This has obscured the meaning of the passage. 
Dr Moffatt's new translation has it, " Yes, there is an end to 
all that refers to me." This carries the right sense of TeXog, 
and connects with the prophecy also. It is surely correct if 
we accept the prophecy as then quoted. If we do not, it is 
not needful to give so long a rendering of ra irepi ^/ulov riXos 
6X«- " It is all over with me." 

The word " fulfilment " will not do as a translation. The 
view here advocated has the support of Thayer's Lexicon 
under reXoy. In no place does it mean fulfilment of prophecy. 
There is also an important parallel passage in Mark iii, 26, 
where it is said that " Satan hath an end " — reXoy exei 
— the exact phrase here. The error was evidently' caused 
by a prophecy characteristic of early interpolation though 
G 
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not necessarily interpolated. But the meaning is plain : 
the old idealism had been lost. Light comes, as said 
above, when we observe that it was not only non-resistance, 
which for a moment our Lord appeared to be abandon- 
ing; He was reversing all His other earUer instructions 
to His missionaries. No more were they to rely upon such 
provision as had been granted to Elijah ; no longer was the 
armour of innocence to be their sufficient defence ; they were 
to take money and provisions as the worldly wise do, for I am 
done, " the things concerning me have an end." The disciples 
did not perceive the despair in the Master's words ; and, indeed 
the Christian Church has not, so far as I know, perceived it 
either. They said they had two swords, and He was too 
wearied to continue, and just said " Enough, Enough." This 
is Dr Mofiatt's translation of ikSvov ea-ri. 

But when the moment of trial came. His hope and faith had 
returned, and in the presence of actual violence He was once 
more in possession of all His powers, and forbade, as we should 
expect, the use of the sword. 

Is it impossible to accept this really plain interpretation? 
It ought not to be impossible to accept any interpretation 
which the text properly judged demands. It is a human 
touch, doubtless, but it is all the more credible for that.^ 
There are many signs that the early text underwent modifications 
all in the direction of emphasizing the Divine at the expense of 
the human Christ.^ This was in accord with a system of 
doctrine which regarded these attributes as opposed or con- 
trasted, and not easily reconcilable. Christians of the ages 
after Christ did not build His Divinity upon His humanity as 
a basis, and were not able to rejoice equally in the character- 
istics of both. We may to-day, however, liken His divinity to 
the scent given off by the flower of His humanity, and rejoice 
in the vigour of the flower. The result of this steady pressure 
of early opinion on tihe text is to make us value all the more the 

1 There is also the view that the whole saying is sad irony. This 
does not appeal to me personally ; but it equally deprives the text 
of a serious prosaic character. 

» See F. C. Conybeare in Hibbert Journal, vol. i. no. i . 
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human touches that have survived the chipping of the builders 
of dogma. 

The word reXoy translated " end," may be paralleled with 
the kindred word TereXeo-Ta translated " It is finished," 
uttered at the end on the Cross. We cannot tell what was in the 
mind of our Lord when He made that last cry : " It is finished." 
I have heard it described as triumphant, and have even heard 
it quoted to support what is called " the finished work " of 
Christ. But there is no evidence. It may have been a cry of 
grief. No one will ever know. Probably the right clue may 
be gained from the other sad word on the Cross, " My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? " Have we ever imagin- 
atively reaUzed what this forsaken cry meant ? One needs 
oneself to have felt forsaken by God to have any idea of it. 
Perhaps few of us have ever been through such a baptism. To 
one whose whole life had been a steady communion with His 
Father, from whom again and again strength had come for the 
strenuous day, this sense of desolation must have been a lonely 
blank unspeakable. The Father had assuredly not forsaken 
Him. But the human body and brain were broken, had ceased 
to act, could neither know nor respond. In face of this un- 
doubted experience, there should be no difficulty in the 
analogous access of darkness the evening before, with the words, 
" The things concerning me have an end." That is, these 
words introduce nothing incongruous with what we know 
already in " It is finished," and the " forsaken " cry. 

What shall we think of this depression— ^this momentary 
loss of faith and hope under the prospect of horrible torture ? 
To me it makes more real the human sufferings of our Lord. 
Not encased in some Divine armour which did not leave Him 
open to the weakness of nerve and flesh to which we are liable, 
but in all points tempted and tried as we are. He gains all the 
more upon our loyalty and affection by touches like this. If 
at this dark moment, our Lord could have foreseen the Resurrec- 
tion morning, and the multitude whose spirits He would Hberate, 
whose souls He would save to repentance and service. He would 
hardly have been baptized with a baptism so terrible as that 
which has affiicted some of His followers, 
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How many of the noblest and best of men have, it may be 
in the weakness of old age which comes before death, suffered 
from what we gently call depression, and do not wish to probe 
into further. But depression means just this kind of feeling, 
just this loss of touch with God, with hope ; just this sense of 
failure. We put it down, rightly enough, when it occurs 
amongst our own family and friends as a failure of the bodily 
machinery by which the soul expresses itself. We do not blame 
the aged Christian for it, but we say that his nerves are worn 
out, that the strain upon him has broken the physical and 
psychical organs through which the soul functions. And so 
in this our Lord's final strain and agony, in this passion and 
bloody sweat, it is not hard to realize why for a moment He 
thought that the things concerning Him had come to an end. 

I have felt obliged to treat this difficult passage at length ; 
but brief reference will be enough for the argument so often 
drawn from the cleansing of the Temple. 'Careful reading 
of the text of John ii. 15 in R.V., " Then he made a scourge 
of small cords, and drove them all out, both the sheep and the 
cattle," shows plainly that the whip was for the animals ; in 
which connexion I suppose it does not contain an argument for 
war. This is also the common-sense way of empt3dng the 
area. If the cattle go, the men follow ; but if the men go, 
the cattle do not follow. Some superfluous rhetoric has been 
spent upon this passage this morning. 

From what you have heard already you might naturally 
suppose that I base my objection to fighting, upon the texts 
which have come down to us as the words of our Lord. This, 
however, is not the case. Historical words have to be decisive 
in a historical enquiry, and they are besides useful summaries, 
inspiring and authoritative, of the first Christian teaching. 
But these fading words of Greek manuscripts have not proved 
strong enough to hold the Church. One must have a living 
power to counter the living call of the nation. I believe 
that you and I have within us, and may have still more fuUy, 
a spirit at the back of our personality like the spirit at 
the heart of Christ's soul. The living Christ withm is my 
real authority, and I cannot desecrate that Presence. This 
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faith is the reason why the Society of Friends has taken the 
line it has on war, following other mystical sects named 
below. 

6. In the sub-apostolic age Christianity acted as a ferment 
working through a great mass of dough, penetrating as far as 
it could and then ceasing exhausted. I take the time at which 
it ceased exhausted (officially) to be the absorption of the 
Church in the State under the Emperor Constantine, soon 
after the year 312 a.d. The first action of the ferment is the 
most vigorous, while it is still in its full strength ; then its 
vigour gradually fades away. 

It is well known that we have hardly any records of the earlier 
half of the second century, but such evidence as exists is clear. 
We may divide the period from Christ to Constantine into two 
halves and state that up to about the year a.d. 150 at least. 
Christians recognized that they could personally have nothing 
to do with war. They made the distinction which everyone 
has to make between what may be right for the individual 
and what you can reasonably expect the State to do. Hamack, 
who may be taken as a very high authority, says that during 
this period the question as to whether a Christian might be 
a soldier did not even exist in the Christian Churches.^ He 
adds that we have every reason to suppose that no Christian 
became a soldier, though it is possible that some who were con- 
verted when already in the army did not at once leave it. We 
have, however, numerous records of the sufferings and martyr- 
doms of some who did leave it for conscience' sake, for such 
a testimony could only be kept by being faithful unto 
death. 2 

Justin Martyr (a.d. 140), in his " Apology," said Christians 
did not fight, but counted the Devil as the source of war, and 
Christianity as the fulfilment of the prophecy that swords 

1 " MiUtia Christi," p. 47, quoted by W. E. Wilson " Christ and 
War," page 70. The fact that Harnack is supporting the present 
war (19 15) shows how little influence tradition really has even 
upon devout men. 

' See Dymond. "Essays on Morality," p. 511, and "Essay on 
War." 
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should be turned into ploughshares.^ The great Irenaeus, the 
leading Christian in Gaul from a.d. i8o to 202, and a chief 
director of the policy of the whole Church, expressed a like view. 
This is the more significant, as the whole drift of Irenseus was 
to find correct teaching in oral tradition from the Apostles, 
through the Church officers. Tatian, harmonist and apologist, 
whose combined edition of the Gospels nearly supplanted 
the original four, declared that war and Christianity were 
incompatible. TertuUian, the leading Christian of his 
time, prop of the CathoKc Church, protagonist against the 
heathen, and in sympathy with the Montanists, the most 
spiritually-minded branch of the Church, wrote most fuUy and 
earnestly that Christ in disarming Peter had disarmed every 
soldier. Litigation was unsuitable for Christians, much more 
battles.^ TertuUian, writing about the year a.d. zoo in his 
" De Corona Militis," recommends Christians to leave the 
army, but was inclined to treat mildly cases of difiiculty. 

" Warfare could not be wholly condemned in such as having 
become Christians while they were soldiers, persevered in their 
calling, so far as nothing was done inconsistent with their stead- 
fastness in the faith." * 

Clement of Alexandria was easy with those already under 
the military oath, but agreed with the other Fathers as to 
the rest of the teaching. Origan (a.d. 230), admitted the 
fact of the Christian aloofness from the army, and frankly 
defied the Imperial conscription.* C3rprian, Bishop of Carthage 
(248-258), agrees with his great predecessors on this pomt, 
however much he differed from them on Church Government.^ 
His letters show that by this time there were a few Christians 
in the army of the province. We are now approaching the end 

1 " Trypho ; Apol. 2 ;" and Ad Zenam. 

• "De Corona Militis," Apol. cap. 21 and 37. De Idolol, capp. 
17, 18, and 19. Ad Scapulum, cap i . Adversus Jud. capp. 7 and 
9. Adversus Gnost. cap. 13. Ad. Max. cap. 4. De Patientia, 
capp. 6 and 10. 

" "De Corona Militis," chapter ii. 

* " Contr.. Celsum," III., 5 and 8. In " Josuam horn." xii. 9. 
5 Letter 56. 
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of the golden age of the Church. It is noticeable that the 
quotations in Mr Lloyd Thomas's paper began at a.d. 200. 
Lactantius^ continued the traditional protest into the time 
of Constantine ; but when the conquering Emperor became a 
Christian the Church was fain to drop its testimony. 

From the " Arbiter in Council " ^ I take the two following 
contrasted articles : — 

Council of Nicsea, a.d. 325, under Constantine (but early in 
his career), Canon 12 : " Whosoever being called by grace have 
first shown their zeal and faith and have abandoned the military 
profession, but afterwards have returned to it like dogs to 
their vomit, let them be hearers for three, and penitents for ten 
years." 

Synod of Aries, a.d. 353 : " Those who cast away their arms 
in peace [i.e. when Christians are not being persecuted] shall 
abstain from communion." 

These two edicts date the fall of a pure Christianity with 
useful accuracy. 

Robert Barclay, from whose Apology, Prop, xv., I have taken 
a number of the above references, also notes passages against 
war in Ambrose, Chrysostom, Hieronymus, Athanasius, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and with much variety and contradiction, 
even in Augustine. He remarks that tihe same Fathers who 
oppose judicial oaths, of whom he gives a long list, also oppose 
war-— another instance of the truth that Quaker testimonies 
are no fortuitous concourse, but are the revival of a coherent 
single system of conduct and practice taught by our Lord. 

The strongest evidence, as often, is that of an opponent. 
Celsus, in his famous attack upon the Church, demanded what 
would happen to the Empire if everybody became a Christian 
and refused to fight. It is interesting that the critics of Chris- 
tianity are those who are the most anxious to emphasize its 
peace testimony. Gibbon says that they refused civil and 
military employment,^ and Milman, in his notes criticizing 

1 "De Just," v. 18, vi. 20. 

" Chap. vii. p. 536. 

8 Chap, xy., section on " Virtues of the First Christians." 
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Gibbon,'^ admits that Christian practice on military employment 
was divided. There are passages which show that there began 
to be exceptional cases after a.d. 150. On the same page of 
Gibbon, we have a quotation by Guizot of a passage from Ter- 
tullian's " Apology," chapter xxxvii.: " Hestemi sumus, at vestra 
onmia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella municipia conciliabula 
castra ipsa." (We are of yesterday, and we are to be found 
everywhere, in your towns, your islands, forts, free cities, 
market places, and your very camps.) TertuUian has also, in 
his " Apology," chapter xlii., the words, " Navigamus et nos 
vobiscum et mUitamus." (We sail with you and are your 
fellow soldiers.) These passages show that about the year 200, 
the energetic testimony of such Fathers as TertuUian and Qrigen 
still maintained the Christian position which they had inherited 
from the earlier age, but that conformity on the part of less 
strongly convinced Christians existed. The story of the 
Thundertag Legion under Marcus Aurelius in a.d. 174, though 
no miracle, compels one to beheve that there were some 
Christians in the army at that date. The Twelfth Legion was 
overcome by heat and thirst, and about to be attacked by the 
enemy. The story goes that in answer to the prayers of the 
very numerous Christians in it heavy rain fell, the soldiers 
caught the rain in their helmets, the barbarians fled at the 
noise of the thunder, and that in consequence the Emperor 
ceased his persecution of the Christians. As a matter of fact 
the Emperor himself credited Jupiter with the thunderstorm, 
and the great persecution at Lyons three years afterwards dis- 
credits the story of the decree of clemency ; but the tale comes 
from a Christian " Apology," pubUshed by Claudius ApoUinaris, 
a contemporary Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. The Twelfth 
Legion wintered in Cappadocia at the end of a.d. 174, so that 
he doubtless heard it from the soldiers, who probably amused 
themselves by telling an edifying tale to the worthy bishop. 
It is copied into Eusebius and used by TertuUian. The story 
is discredited by the fact that the legion had been caUed the 
Thundering Legion ever since the time of Augustus, but the 
difficulty is in accounting for a story told by a contemporary 
1 Vol. ii. pp. 1 88, 189. 
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bishop, if it was quite impossible that there were Christians 
in the army.^ 

It is enough for our purpose in discussing this period to see 
that the idealism of Jesus, bravely held for more th&a a century 
after His death, began gradually to weaken. 

This weakening was still more marked during the third 
century, at the time when the Church was in other ways ceasing 
tp be characteristically like its founder, was adopting a priest- 
hood and sacramental mysteries. After the final catastrophe 
came, in the moment of apparent triumph with Constantine, 
we find the Church beginning to support the Empire in its wars, 
to annex the endowments and the temples of the heathen 
woirship, and to employ persecution as the remedy for heresy. 
Such a Church abandoned its testimony against war along 
with much besides. " Thou hast been conquered, Galilean," 
would have been a truer exclamation to put into the lips of 
Constantine. 

The best Christian thinkers have felt this the most strongly. 
Dante (in J. A. Carlyle's translation) writes : 

" Ah Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth, not thy 
conversion, but that dower which the first rich Father took 
from thee." ^ 

Milton also translated this passage in his prose work, " Of 
Reformation concerning Church Discipline in England " (1641). 
He adds also a translation of a savage Sennet (107) by Petrarch 
to the like effect, and a passage from Ariosto : — 

" Then passed he to a flowery mountain green, 
Which once smelt sweet, now stinks as odiously. 
This was that gift (if you the truth will have) 
That Constantine to good Sylvestro gave." ' 

Such was the verdict from papal Italy in " the ages of faith." 

1 See Neander. " Church History," vol. i., pp. 157-160. Clark's 
Ed. 

• " Inferno," xix. 115. Dante returns to the subject with great 
vigour in Paradiso, xx. 55. 

' " Orlando Furioso," xxxvi. stanza 80. 
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7. After Cdnstaiitine the protest against all war is only heard 
from reformers and heretics. 

It is essentially a criticism of the State by the conscience,, 
and when the Church, the organ of the corporate conscience, is 
itself absorbed by the State, that criticism becomes impossible, 
or very difScult, because of the spokesmen of the Church being 
endowed with wealth and power (or at the lowest with main- 
tenance and position), by the Staite, which has never yet felt 
that it could do without war. 

But, though abandoned by the Catholic Church, the teaching 
of Christ has never quite ceased out of the world. ^ It is curious 
and instructive to note that these noble heretical bodies were 
all mystical in thought and strongly opposed to the sacerdotal 
hierarchy. They had, in fact, got back to Christ.^ They 
included the Lollards, the Cathari, the Waldenses, the Franciscan 
Friars and Tertiaries, the early Moravians, such reformers as 
Erasmus,^ the earlier Anabaptists, the Mennonites, and the 
Family of Love, founded by Henry Nicholas. Nor have the 
Quakers stood alone in our own day. Testimony costing 
martyrdom and imprisonment has been borne by the Doukho- 
bors Lti Russia, and during the latter and principal part of their 
history by the Bahais in Persia. It would appear from all 
these cases that a determined hostility to war is not an isolated 
pecuUarity which may crop up anywhere, but is found to 
accompany a pure mysticism and to be a part of a certain 
spiritual tone and habit of mind. 

8. Our testimony against all war must not, however, be ex- 
tended, as it has been to-day, to a testimony against all use of 
force, any more tiian slavery should be extended to all use of 
service, or gambling to all inevitable business risks. Force is 
always a poor and unsatisfactory expedient ; it does not make for 
settlement and stability anywhere. Nevertheless, it still has a 
lowly and diminishing place in human afiairs. We use it with 

1 See " Christ and War," by W. E. Wilson, chap. iv. " Voices in 
the Wilderness." 

» FuU accounts of some of these bodies may be found in " Studies 
in Mystical Religion," by Rufus M. Jones. 

* See his commentary on Luke iii. and xxii. 
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horses and dogs, and in the last resort with children. We use it 
with drunkards, criminals, lunatics, and with all sons of Belial, 
we live in comfort under police protection, we prosecute ofienders. 
In uncivilized countries we might even have to meet criminal 
violence more directly than we normally do at home. I should, 
like other men, think it wrong to stand by at a scene of murder 
or violation and not interfere, even to extremities, if it could 
not be avoided. That is amateur police work. 

We have never taken up the position of Tolstoy, who was 
against all government. Even in the schools which he estab- 
lished for village children no child was obKged to learn anything 
or to behave in a schoolroom manner. They might and did 
kick in a heap on the floor when they were not interested. All 
Tolstoy's intellectual positions are ultimate ones, properly 
called ideals. They rarely have their bases fixed in the firm 
ground of experience. They are akin to the cloud-clapped 
towers, the dream worlds of the imagination. A great creative 
artist, living in the world of his imagination so vividly that he 
has scored the minds of his readers deep with the impressions 
he has brought thence, he saw "the light that never was on 
sea or land." 

But when his imaginative ethic had to be realized — ^when 
counts had to become peasants, authors had to have no property 
in their books ; when Russian liberal movements and Hague 
Conferences were held to be mere tainted compromises, then 
even an affectionate disciple reaUzes that he must go to Tolstoy 
for his boiler-power, but not for steering-gear. 

I therefore do not think it best to describe our attitude as 
one of non-resistance, common as it is to do so. Besides the 
resistance against violence which we all officially make through 
the police, it is not difficult to imagine cases in which the lives, 
and more than thesjives, of our families, or of helpless people, 
the aged, or women, or children dependent upon us, could be 
saved only by a sufficient use of force upon the criminal aggressor. 
It is never wise to enclose a positive principle in the form of a 
negative prohibition. A definite command, exact to the letter, 
that no force should ever be used in resistance to violence and 
wrong, is too mechanical to meet every case. We must, then, 
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express our Christian duty by some positive law, adaptable to 
circumstances ; and I find that in the Law of Lovingkindness. 
If we keep that as our central motive in dealing with all our 
fellow-creatures, we shall have a sufficient guide. " Non- 
Resistance " includes both too much and too little. 

If we seek for some definite point below which force is proper, 
but above which it should be avoided, it must be found by 
considering the psychology of the person to be coerced. The 
lunatic, the criminal, and to a less extent the animal or the 
child, have to be coerced just so far as they cannot respond to 
a higher motive. That is to say, we ought never to apply force 
where there is the power of appreciating and being influenced 
by reason, justice, shame, mercy, or a sense of duty, and where 
there is time to call on such motives. These ought to be tried 
so far as they will go, and they will go much further than the 
thick thumb of mankind has usually probed. With violent 
criminals particularly — ^who are grown men in possession of 
all their faculties— the records of the Society of Friends show 
many decisive victories of the spirit of love. 

No one will for a moment suppose that the civilized nations 
of Europe are composed of people not amenable to the higher 
call. In daily life in all countries they behave themselves 
under moral restraint, and in very much the same way in all. 
This is clearly a region in which the appeal to force is no longer 
appropriate. There is something better than force to appeal 
to in all countries, and there is no reason why the morals of the 
average individual should not in the long run be represented 
in the morals of the Government. Nations do not come under 
the same class as lunatics. This is the central reasoned founda- 
tion of our testimony against war, while we admit that the use 
of force cannot be abohshed altogether. War is behind the 
times, lower than the level which human nature in civiUzed 
lands has reached. What wants mending is the bad mechanism 
of Government. The nations are still organized on lines of 
war, with armies and navies, generals and admirals^ emperors 
and war offices. The next stage is to establish a mechanism 
built to manufacture peace. It would fit the modem world. 
It may be said safely that now no Democracy will fight of its 
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own accord for aggression, but only when it believes that it is 
fighting in self-defence. Doubtless when war has begun, the 
soldier under his military oath has resigned into the hands of 
his superiors such natural motives of humanity as would 
weaken his fighting efiiciency. Brute force Ivas resumed its 
sway on both sides. For non-combatants in danger from 
hostile troops the comity of nations, international law, and the 
dictates of Christianity all prescribe abstinence from violence. 

9. Nearly everyone here, I find, is really puzzled how to answer 
the question, " Is this war right ? " Unavoidable it seemed, 
last August ; but can it be right ? May I offer an attempt to 
state the problem in a way less hopeless of solution ? It sounds 
simple to ask whether anything is right or wrong ; but it is 
really not at all simple, and very often the question does not 
admit of an absolute and universal answer, applicable to all 
places, times and persons. 

Morality is a quality of the behaviour of a human being to his 
environment, and we must judge of the rightness or wrongness 
of an act, not by regarding the act alone in the absolute, classi- 
fied among our pigeon-holes of approval or disapproval, but 
we must consider also the other side of the relation, the human 
being who commits the act. Of him alone, regarding the spirit 
in which he acts, can the words right or wrong be asserted, for 
these words denote moral attributes, and can only be applied 
to a being who possesses moral attributes. The judgment 
of right or wrong must be applied in each case with reference 
to the time, the place, and the person. Whilst it may be right 
and noble for a Somali warrior to kill a man and take his wife, 
and there may be no other way open to a self-respecting savage 
of entering upon matrimony, such an act at Swanwick would 
encounter numerous difficulties and need not be characterized. 

This principle has a very immediate bearing upon the duty 
of the Christian in time of war. Opinion is represented by a 
long wavering column, the leaders far ahead of the actual 
lovers of war in the rear. We can only expect a Government, 
which acts at the centre of gravity of the column, to follow the 
views of the average man. If it did otherwise it would be 
hurled from power. Nevertheless as Christian men we cannot 
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so wound the Christ within as to kill and destroy as a soldier 
must. Our individual standard may well remain different 
from the average standard of the nation. What is wrong for 
us may be right for the Cabinet. 

Some may fear that this doctriae of the relativity of moral 
obligation weakens the force of its categorical imperative. 
On the contrary, its very suppleness enables it to press upon 
the conscience as a coat of mail presses upon the body more 
closely than a steel cuirass. We feel it more because it fits us 
better, and there are no ways of escaping it. But the case is 
far stronger than this. The whole chance of moral progress, 
upon which all our hopes are built, depends upon this very 
fitness of the call to the person called. If morals were absolute 
and rigid for all time, how could they grow ? They only grow 
because certain people in a community begin to find it wrong 
to do that which has hitherto been generally accounted right, 
and in time public opinion is raised and the moral standard 
placed at a different point. If we may not thus hope we are 
of all men most miserable. It may be urged that the moral 
standard may vary from time to time, but not at a given time 
from person to person. But this is impossible, for it is only by 
variation from person to person that variations from time to 
time are, or ever can be, brought about. Paul had this at the 
back of his mind in his famous contrast between the law and 
the gospel-^the one rigidly fixed in tradition, the other a living 
growth. It still remains true in the field of morals that noblesse 
oblige. 

This does not mean that everything that a nation decides 
to do at any time is to be counted right. A nation, like an 
individual, will do wrong unless it lives up to the highest acces- 
sible standard of justice and mercy. TTie historian will give 
his judgment upon national acts, but the judgment of God 
in the heart of every individual is a different matter, strictly 
personal to each. There is, in fact, an inward and an outward 
standard of Tightness. According to the inward standard, an 
act must be judged by the conscience. According to the out- 
ward, it must be judged by its consequences. The trouble 
is that these judgments do not always coincide. 
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It is widely hoped, even by those who believe that fighting 
is an immediate necessity, tliat Christianity will in the long 
run put down war. But such an enormous change as is implied 
in the abolition of war will have to be the result of a long period 
of work by a minority, and during that period the position of 
such a minority is necessarily anomalous and difficult. They 
find themselves under two conflicting laws, and they have to 
choose. The present resounds with the call of the nation, the 
future makes its distant but penetrating appeal through the still 
small voice of the. Christ within.^ 

• This lecture is in substance part of a book now in the press on 
" War from the Quaker Point of View." (Headleys, is. 6d.) 



" THE DEFECTIVE STRUCTURE OF OUR INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS " 

By Aneurin Williams, M.P. 

I AM here to-day as a substitute for my friend, Mr G. P. Gooch, 
and I am afraid it can only be a very poor substitute ; for I 
cannot pretend to speak to you on this subject with the learn- 
ing which he would have brought to bear upon it. What I 
can do is rather to venture on a few practical suggestions. I 
am glad to be able to do anything for a friend whom I respect 
so greatly as Mr Gooch : I am glad also of the opportunity 
of laying my views before a meeting like this where everyone 
present may, I hope, be a new centre for disseminating Kght 
on a matter of the greatest practical urgency ; and the defective 
character of our national relations is, I venture to say, such a 
matter. Far from being an abstract or theoretical question 
it is in realily the cause of the terrible bloodshed, and destruc- 
tion of civilization, which are now going forward. For the 
structure of our international relations is such that no 
machinery, except this lawless violence, exists, by which to 
settle ultimately any dispute arising between the nations. It 
is such that no State has ainy security against aggression, 
except its own strength and that of any allies it can depend 
upon ; and no State has any security for the fulfilment of the 
promises made to it by any other State. 

Disputes must arise between nations just as disputes must 
arise in civil life. They are settled between nations by violence 
because there is no other estabUshed machinery for settling 
them ; just as in civil life we should settle our disputes by 
violence if there were no other way of settling them. But, as 
a matter of fact, in civil life we have a- complete machinery 
iia 
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for the settlement of disputes, for the avoidance of private 
violence, and for ensuring that the undertakings and promises 
of the citizens to one another are fulfilled in the letter and the 
spirit. This machinery consists of judicial and semi-judicial 
tribunals of all kinds, of a police force, and other executive 
officers, with all the physical and mora force of the community 
at their back ; and lastly of a legislature to decide and alter 
from time to time what should be the relations between citizens, 
and what should be their respective rights. Civil society is, 
in fact, a combination of all the citizens to control, and if need 
be to constrain by force, any one, or any few, who might wish 
to violate the rights of the others. I said civil society is a 
combination of all ; perhaps I ought to have said a combina- 
tion of the great majority, or of all those who are willing to 
be on the side of peace, of law, of order, and of civilization. 
In civil society the law does not support itself by its own 
majesty ; nor is it supported by the universal conscientious 
acceptance of the citizens ; nor merely by the public opinion 
of the majority of the citizens. Every law has behind it what 
is called in Jurisprudence a " sanction," that is to say an 
intimation that its author will see to its being obeyed : usually 
that " sanction " involves a punishment, or some evil conse- 
quence which the power of the community imposes in case of 
any breach of the law. If there is a law against murder the 
sanction is the penalty of death ; if there is a law against 
trespassing on the railway, the sanction may be a fine of 40s. 
If the law eiijoins observance of contracts, the sanction is an 
order specifically to perform the contract, or to pay damages, 
or both. 

Now the defect of our international relations is that there 
is none of this machinery for supporting peace, law, order, 
civilization, the fulfillment of promises and of contracts. There 
is no Law Court to which one must submit, no Police, no 
Sanction ; there is, in fact, only anarchy — i.e. the absence of 
bindmg authority — as between nation and nation. Nations 
keep their promises or do not just as pleases them ; nations 
attack other nations or do not just as pleases them ; nations 
accept a reasonable settlement of their disputes or do not just 
H 
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as pleases them. There is no power above the individual 
nation to restrain it. 

There is indeed what is called International Law, or more 
strictly Public International Law, the body of rules and maxims 
and principles by which nations are supposed to regulate their 
relations in times of peace and of war respectively, but this is 
law only in name. Unlike Civil Law there is no " sanction " 
behind it, no recognized punishment, or sacrifice, or evil con- 
sequence imposed for a breach of it by some authority superior 
to both the wrongdoer and the State wronged. International 
Law began far back in the ages with the respect (from what- 
ever source arising) felt for the sacredness of promises made 
between tribe and tribe ; and for the sacredness of the persons 
of heralds or ambassadors from tribe to tribe. In the last 
few hundred years it has grown .by the work of writers who 
have recorded the actual practices of nations in their relations 
one to another in peace and in war respectively ; and by the 
reasoning of philosophers as to what those relations should be 
in the light of reason, humanity, and religion. It has been 
further elaborated by Congresses and Conferences and Treaties 
among nations, held to elaborate and to modify, from time to 
time, statements of what they hold themselves bound to do 
in their relations one to another. 

There have also been from time immemorial treaties 
and promises between particular nations (corresponding to 
contracts in private Ufe) ; and the keeping of promises is, as 
we have seen, perhaps the oldest principle of International 
Law. But the fatal defect of all this is that it has no " sanction. " 
Whether it be for the general principles of International Law, 
or for the fulfilment of particular treaties, no nation has any 
security that the obligations will be fulfilled, except such 
security as it derives from its own strength and courage. 

As with International Law, so it is with International Courts, 
or rather with the only International Court, namely, that of 
the Hague. It is altogether incomplete : there is no power 
behind it. It consists of two parts, one a list of names from 
which the nations who resort to it may choose arbitrators to 
decide their disputes if they wish ; the other the International 
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Enquiry, which Powers who so desire may use to ascertain 
facts material to any question arising between them. But 
behind such enquiries and such arbitrations there is no sanction, 
no power to ensure that the decisions shall be accepted. More- 
over, there is no power to make a nation resort to the Hague 
Court, and nations have not even pledged themselves to do so. 
We see, therefore, that there is no power above the individual 
States ; in other words, the defect of existing international 
relations ils that they are pure anarchy. It is from this defect 
that the necessity, and the terrible burden, of armaments arise 
and the still more terrible destruction, material and moral, 
of wars such as we are now witnessing. I come to-night to 
say to you what, in my view, is the remedy for this state of 
thongs. 

• ••■••• 

It is laid down as a principle of your Summer School that all 
social problems shall be discussed with a definite Christian 
understanding and purpose, and I take it, of course, that the 
same principle applies to the discussion of the International 
problem. Now there are many people so impressed with the 
necessity of the spread of Christian morality that they think 
that there is no way out of the position I have described to 
you, with all its terrible consequences, except to wait for the 
gradual development of a higher morality between nation and 
nation, arising naturally from a higher moral sense in all the 
miUions of individuals who compose the civilized peoples ; so 
that nations will spontaneously settle all diflferences by reason ; 
will instinctively live together in peace, and mutually respect 
each other's rights. If that time came, the defect of Inter- 
national Law would no longer be felt, for its consequences would 
disappear ; and until that time comes they can see no hope. 
This view is very closely allied to (though not entirely the same 
as) the philosophy of Tennyson's " Maud," the poem which he 
wrote under the inspiration of the Crimean War, and which 
embodies the thoughts and beliefs on war current amtong vast 
numbers of people when I was a boy (I am not sure I might not 
say among almost all people, except a few Quakers and paci- 
fists)^-the idea that war is the inevitable offspring of the 
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present stage of human development ; that it is indeed the 
great school of manly virtues, the salt that prevents material 
prosperity from corrupting the whole race ; and that, though 
an apparent evil, it is in reahty a blessing, until such time as 
the race has reached a far higher moral level. Tennyson says : 

" Last week came one to the county town. 
To preach our poor little axmy down. 
And play the game of the despot kings, 
Tho' the state has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad-brimm'd hawker of holy things. 
Whose ear is cramm'd with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war !' can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell I 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride. 
Jealousy, down ! cut off from the mind 
The bitter spring's of anger and fear ; 
Down too, down at your own fireside. 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear. 
For each is at war with mankind." 

Such ideas on war cannot, I think, be reconciled with Christi- 
anity, nevertheless they are, as I said, closely akin to the views 
of those who without glorifying war hold that it cannot end until 
there is a general acceptance by the nations of Christian obliga- 
tion. A brief examination of the analogy of the progress of 
civil society within each nation will, however, show us how false 
is the idea that higher, morality and respect for law is to be 
developed by, or at least grow up in the midst of, irresponsible 
violence, until at last people do right instinctively and without 
faU. We may suppose liiere was a time when anarchy pre- 
vailed among individuals, much as it now prevails among 
nations. Anarchy among individuals within a given nation 
has now disappeared ; but not by the whole population rising 
to a moral state in which each instinctively lives according 
to the law of equal liberty, and respects the rights of others 
as defined by that law. Nothing of the sort ; any approach 
to such an instinctive righteousness or holiness (to use the 
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theological phrase) precious as it is, has never been widespread ; 
it has been the possession of the few. Through them it has 
no doubt helped the spread of civil order. But civil order 
has not waited for its universal growth. Strong men of rough 
character and influenced by very mixed motives estabUshed 
civil order in limited areas and in imperfect forms, which grew 
and developed. Civil order favoured the spread of holiness 
at least as much as it was caused by it. 

Even now civil order and the respect for civil rights are 
very incomplete. Wrongs and disputes constantly occur; 
but there is a machinery for the obligatory settlement of them, 
and for preventing the parties to them from resorting to vio- 
lence. Such a machinery we must set up among nations. Dis- 
putes and wrongs are sure to arise in that sphere, too ; they 
must be settled, and, in the absence of other means, they wiU 
be settled by force, just as in civil Kfe. To repeat what I said 
just now, we should settle our disputes by fighting if there 
were no other way of reaching a final and authoritative settle- 
ment. We cannot, in the machinery we set up, go too far 
ahead of the moral development of our time, of what the people 
are ready for ; but I am satisfied that the masses are even now 
ready for a rSgime of international right and of peace. It is 
not so much a higher morality on the question of peace, and 
International relations generally, which is lacking, but the 
machinery for maintaining Public Right and thereby maintain- 
ing Peace. "The greatest triumph of our time," said Mr 
Gladstone, " will be the enthronement of the idea of public 
right as the governing idea of European politics." But the 
idea of pubUc right akeady exists. We Jack the appropriate 
machinery for maintaining its supremacy. Men are as good 
and as bad for national as for international purposes ; but they 
settle national questions peacefully because the machinery exists 
to oblige them to do so, while between nations there is no such 
machinery. 

What, then, must this machinery be ? Previous to this 
War, the greater part of those who interested themselves 
specially in the question of international peace, pinned their 
faith upon treaties of peace between one nation and another, 
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and upon arbitration and the gradual or immediate creation 
of a Court of International Law. They repudiated altogether 
the idea of the use of force, even to maintain the sanctity of 
those treaties, and of the obligations undertaken under them. 
They looked to the growth of good faith and strong public 
opinion among the nations to see that such treaties should be 
observed. To a large extent they were justified. There is 
no doubt that such treaties, though mere " scraps of paper," 
have to a large extent been respected in the past, and we may 
hope that to a large extent they will be respected in the future. 
Nations, indeed, are already ashamed to repudiate their 
pledges j when they yield to the temptation of doing so for 
some apparent advantage, they at the same time do a strange 
homage to the principle of conscience which they are violating, 
by the excuses and subterfuges which they invent and issue 
to the world. 

Even now there are some who place their hopes for the future 
in International Courts without any force behind them. It 
seems to me that we should have to wait long before the peace 
of the world could be assured by the judgment of such Courts 
alone. Indeed, when I consider that catastrophes like the 
present war, and even worse than the present war, would be 
from time to time happening and almost sweeping away civil- 
ization, I am forced to conclude that we must wait for ever if 
we have nothing better to rely upon than International Courts 
without power. 

I think a brief consideration of the present relations between 
the United States" of America and Great Britain in regard 
to disputes which may arise, forms the best introduction 
to what more I have to say as to international relations. "Die 
two countries recognize, of course, their moral obligation to 
observe International Law, though they may differ as to the 
interpretation of some points of such law : they are both also 
parties to the machinery of the Hague Court ; but much more 
important is it that there exist two treaties between them for 
the settlement of all disputes arising. In the first of these 
treaties, made in 1908, they agree to refer to the Hague Court, 
or to some other form of arbitration, any dispute between tbein 
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of a legal nature, or referring to the interpretation of treaties, 
which they cannot settle in the ordinary way of diplomacy, 
unless such dispute afiects the vital interests, independence or 
honour, of the two States.'or of one of them. They agree to 
accept the decisions of the Judges or Arbitrators in all cases so 
referred. But last year, 1914, they agreed upon a Treaty 
which carries matters much further. Under it a permanent 
International Commission is to be set up consisting of five 
members. One chosen from each country, by the Govern- 
ment thereof, one chosen by each Government from a third 
country, and the fifth member chosen by common agreement 
between the two Governments, but not to be a citizen of either 
country. This International Commission was to be appointed 
within six months after the ratification of the Treaty. If the 
United States of America and Great Britain have failed to 
adjust a dispute by diplomatic methods, or by means of exist- 
ing agreements, it is provided that they shall at once refer it 
to the Commission for investigation and report. That report 
is to be completed within one year, unless the time is extended 
by mutual consent. The United States of America and Great 
Britain reserve the right to act independently on the subject 
matter of a dispute after the report of the Commission, but until 
the expiration of the year allowed for the inquiry and report 
they agree not to declare war or begin hostihties. The earlier 
of these Treaties, it will be noticed, recognizes that certain 
questions depending upon acknowledged principles of Inter- 
national Law, or definite treaty undertakings, are capable of 
being definitely decided by Judges. They are what is called 
justiciable but there is another very large class of cases which 
are non-justiciable. They do not depend upon the interpre- 
tation of a Treaty or of a principle of International Law, but 
spring from some such cause as racial animosity, misunder- 
standing or fear, or from rivalry between nations in a matter 
in which neither of them has any well-defined right. For in- 
stance they may be questions arising between rival nations, seek- 
ing colonies, or financial or trade concessions in the less settled 
parts of the world. These non-justiciable questions cannot be 
getfled as a l^w suit is in private life, because tjjere is no hw 
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covering them : they can only be referred to a Commission 
or Council of Conciliation for the conciliators to suggest a 
solution based upon common sense and good feeling. It will 
be noticed that by the operation of the above Treaties all the 
justiciable disputes between the United States and Great 
Britain, except such as affect the vital interests, independence 
or honour of one of them, are submitted to judges whose 
decision the two countries agree to accept ; but non-justiciable 
questions, and also such justiciable questions as involve vital 
interests, independence or honour, are only referred to -the 
Commission, for that Commission to suggest a solution, the 
two nations reserving the right to reject that solution and to 
resort to force of arms if necessary. 

Recently the United States have made with many nations 
treaties of peace and arbitration similar to their 19 14 
trea.ty with Great Britain. The new and striking feature of 
these treaties is that they provide for what has been called a 
" cooling off " time — a year (as I have just explained) in 
which any dispute shall be impartially examined and reported 
upon before any act of war is committed by either side, or any 
ultimatum issued. I have no doubt that such treaties are a 
great step forward. Probably in the vast majority of cases 
they would be respected and acted upon ; but like other 
treaties and all International Law they have the great defect 
that there is no " sanction " behind them. They do indeed 
provide (in cases where the honour and vital interests of the 
nations are not involved) for reference of disputed facts, and 
of questions of law and the interpretation of treaties to a Court 
of International Law; and of other disputes, including all 
questions involving the vital interests or honour of the nations, 
to a Council of Conciliation. But there is no force behind 
these bodies to ensure respect for their decisions, or respect 
for the treaties creating tiiem.'^How can the nations, after 
our recent experiences, rely only on such treaties ; who can 
tell whether, in some vital moment, a " cooling-off " time 
will in fact be observed, or whether, on the contrary, the war- 
lords of one country or another will not rush their blows in 
instantly ? 
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Clearly we need something more after this war than the 
ejdstence of treaties of Arbitration and Conciliation, or the 
existence of a Court to which the nations may apply, if we are not 
once again to be compelled to waste upon armaments the re- 
sources which ought to be used for raising the whole mass of 
our people to a higher state of civilization, while even with all 
our expenditure we live from day to day in the fear lest our 
civilization may once more suddenly relapse into barbarism. 

What, then, is this something more which may give us 
security ? There are two answers to this question which have 
been most frequently put forward since August last : one is 
that the victors in this war must maintain an alliance fully 
armed, to protect themselves against a new uprising of the 
vanquished ; and the other is that there must be a complete 
federation of the nations of Europe, if not of the whole world, 
established to keep the peace of Europe, or, as some would 
say, of the whole world. It is clear that these two ideas are 
completely opposite to one another, both ethically and politi- 
cally. Let us examine them. The first assumes that the 
victors in this war will impose upon the vanquished a sup- 
pression, or at least a very strict limitation of their armies and 
of their fleets, while the victors themselves will maintain great 
forces, and will carefully watch for any sign" of dangerous 
uprising in the vanquished nations. Some such combination 
of the allied nations was attempted after Waterloo as a pro- 
tection against a feared recurrence of revolutionary fury, or 
military ambition, on the part of France. Such an attitude 
of the victorious nation or nations towards the vanquished 
may be inevitable for a time, but though it has been tried 
again and again in the world's history, it has never succeeded 
permanently, and it never can. I thank God that humanity 
is not so constituted that it could succeed permanently. Not 
only would the vanquished nations watch their opportunity, 
and certainly find some opportunity, of dividing their con- 
querors on some of theinnumerable questions which arise from 
time to time ; but, apart from this practical aspect, the very 
idea of a lasting division among nations, into victorious nations 
and subject nations, must be repugnant to all people who have 
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minds open to the ideals of civilization and religion. We 
certainly cannot look to it as giving us a less defective relation 
of the nations, one to another, than that which existed before 
this war. 

No, when once the war has been fought out we must have 
among the Powers some arrangement, if not at once then within 
a reasonable time, for maintaining Public Right, and thereby 
establishing permanently peaceful relations and brotherhood 
among them, and relieving them from the increasing burden 
of armaments. Can we find the desired arrangement in the 
other alternative which, as I said, is now being put forward 
in many quarters ? I mean in a complete federation of the 
nations. 

In civil life each individual has certain defined rights and 
duties in relation to all the other individuals, while the Govern- 
ment (which, as I said, is a combination of all these individuals 
or rather of the great majority of them), enforces those rights 
and duties against any individuals who, from time to time, are 
unruly. With this analogy in mind we may picture a society 
of nations, in which each nation has its rights and duties clearly 
defined, while all the nations combine to form a new unit 
supreme above the existing national units, and having its 
parliament, its executive, and its police, to determine and to 
enforce the rights and duties of the nations. National parlia- 
ments, national executives, and national or local poUce would 
indeed remain, though henceforth in some measure subordin- 
ate ; but there would no longer be any national armies or 
navies. They would be replaced by an international army and 
navy, or an international police force, to maintain the common 
Avill against any recalcitrant nation. Under such a system 
there would be no wars, and practically no burden of arma- 
ments ; there might, indeed, be occasional acts of resistance 
by some nation or nations, as in civil life there are acts of 
resistance by certain individuals ; but as no individual is strong 
enough to resist the society of j which he is a member, so no 
nation would be strong enough to resist the federation of the 
whole. We are asked, in fact, to set up a United States of 
Europe, or even of tlie World, in somewhat tUe same way as, 
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within their limited areas, the Swiss Cantons and the United 
States of America have set up their respective con- 
federations. 

It must be admitted that such a plan is, in a sense, very 
perfect. It is easy to elaborate it in every detail on paper ; 
but the question is, can it be brought into existence ? Would 
the present Governments accept it, and voluntarily take their 
places in it ? For, be it observed, it is no good if they would 
not do so. However perfect on paper, there is no power to 
compel the nations to submit to it. If it is to come into exist- 
ence, it must be through their voluntary act. But since it 
would mean that every nation must sacrifice its sovereignty, 
I fear we must face the fact that none of the nations would be 
willing to accept it. Even within the group of practically 
independent powers called the British Empire, imperial 
federation is blocked by the fact that neither the mother country 
nor any one of the Dominions is willing to give up any part of 
its sovereignty. If that is so among kindred peoples, it will 
surely be much more true among nations diverse in race, 
language, traditions and religion. Such a complete federation 
of the nations would mean, as I have said, each nation giving 
up its separate army and navy, and it would therefore mean, 
or at least be represented to mean, that a nation would put its 
national rights and its very existence at the mercy of foreigners. 
In every country there are, indeed, a few persons ready for such 
a solution ; in no country, I believe, is there a majority, or 
anything like a majority. If we are to wait for a majority in 
all the great countries, and for that majority to make its will 
prevail over the opposition of the ruling classes, we must wait 
at least a generation, probably much longer. 

And yet no doubt complete federation is the ideal. The 
proposition I submit to you is that we can only come to it 
gradually, and I have to suggest to you an arrangement by 
which, it seems to me, that, after this war is over, a beginning 
of the federation of the nations may be made by three or four 
Great Powers really desirous of peace ; a beginning which will 
give them at once a large measure of security, and will eventu- 
ally grow into such a complete federation of the nations as wi}) 
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give to the civilized world the permanent peace for which it 
longs. 

Suppose that at the close of the present war three great 
powers, say, the British Empire, France and the United States 
of America, should make among themselves a league of peace 
and mutual protection, and agree to do three things : — 

1. That they will settle by peaceable means — ^by the Hague 
Court, arbitration, or conciliation — any dispute arising between 
any two or more of them. 

2. That, in the event of any one or more of them being 
attacked by a State which refuses to submit its quarrel to a 
peaceable settlement, they will all stand together for mutual 
defence. 

3. That the League so formed will always admit to member- 
ship any other civilized State, willing to join upon equal terms. 

How far would such an agreement as this cany the nations 
which made it, and how far would it carry the world along the 
road to deliverance from war, and from the crushing burden 
of armaments entailed by the fear of war ? If the league were 
merely like one of the usual alliances, such as the Triple Alliance 
or the Triple Entente, it would not carry us far. Being formed 
merely in the interests of the Powers constituting it, limited 
to them, and at least open to the suspicion of being a danger 
to other nations, it would probably find itself opposed by some 
rival and possibly stronger and more warlike alliance. To be 
of any use it is essential that such a league shall be a real league 
of peace, absolutely dissociated from the idea of promoting the 
interests of any of its members by diplomacy or other means. 
It must only be concerned to maintain Public Right among and 
for its members, by securing a peaceable settlement of all 
disputes among its own members, and defending them if 
attacked with armed force by some State which was not will- 
ing to settle its differences by peaceable means. Nor, indeed, 
would even such a purely judicial and defensive character 
carry us very far, unless the league were also open to any 
civilized Power, which honestly desired to join on an equal 
footing with the original members. 

The group of nations we have imagined — the British Empire, 
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France and the United States of America — ^would at once con- 
stitute a force so strong that it would be very dangerous for 
any nation, or group of nations, to attack it. It would, how- 
ever, only be the nucleus of the league ; it would be certain 
to attract to itself quickly other nations. Russia, in spite of 
her many faults, has for a century shown herself something of 
an ideaUst among Great Powers, and has striven to lead the 
nations towards disarmament, and the rigime of 'law and peace, 
long even before she instituted the Hague Conferences. Russia, 
therefore, might well be expected to join the league, and her 
adhesion would at once make it overwhelmingly strong. Italy, 
Spain and most of the smaller States of Europe would certainly 
desire to join ; they would have everything to gain by so doing, 
and collectively they would add something to its strength. 
Then there is Japan. What would be the attitude of Germany 
and of Austria it is, of course, impossible to foresee ; but if 
we may hope that those great nations, and especially the former, 
wiU come out of the fire purified, re-cast in a democratic form, 
and liberated from their own mihtary masters, who are doing 
such awful things in their names — ^then we may hope that 
before long they too would join. Possibly means might be 
found to enable them to join from the first. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with some of my friends who think that no league 
of peace could be formed unless Germany were willing to join 
it from the first. 

It may be objected that the United States of America would 
not join such a league, and so entangle themselves in European 
pohtics. I do not think that at aU sure ; but there is certainly 
a doubt, and I will not argue it here. I will only point out that 
it is not of the essence of the proposal that the United States 
of America should join. Their doing so with England and 
France would give us much the best nucleus ; but, failing 
them, a nucleus might be formed by any three of four Great 
Powers. Once having got a sufficient nucleus, it would attract 
others, and the more extended and more powerful it grew, the 
greater would be the inducement for other nations to join it. 
Eventually a body would be created too strong for any Power, 
or group of Powers, to dare to attack it, or, therefore, to attack 
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any one of its members. And as such a great federation of 
the nations grew in extent, so its organization would grow 
more perfect. Gradually it might be expected to develop 
councils for laying down principles ; the Hague Court would 
be improved and added to ; while the armies of the constituent 
members would more and more be used in accordance with 
the common will and conscience of the federation, and so would 
more and more approach the ideal of an international police. 

At first the members of the league would not venture to 
disarm, perhaps not even to limit their armaments. Each 
would feel the necessity for being strong, and would desire to 
see the others strong ; but as the league grew each would feel 
less need for great armaments of its own, so long as the col- 
lective strength was suflScient to ensure safety. Thus eventu- 
ally a natural limitation of armaments would come about. 
Meanwhile the expenditure on them would, at least, be the 
price of peace, and not, as now, of certain future war. 

This, then, is the remedy which I desire to suggest to you for 
the present defective structure of international relations, and 
for the terrible consequences which spring from that defective 
structure. It would give us immediately a form of organiza- 
tion among the States concerned, Somewhat similar to the re- 
lation which at present exists between different parts of the 
British Empire, between which there is a general agreement 
and desire to act together without any supreme legislature 
or supreme executive. The proposed League would, however, 
have what the British Empire has not, a force capable of con- 
trolling any part of it which might prove recalcitrant. Whether 
it would ever grow into a perfectly organized federation, like 
that which exists between the various Cantons of Switzerland 
or the United States of America, I do not think anyone can 
foretell. It might be that the complete machinery of a central 
legislature and central executive would never be found to be 
necessary. 

Such then, it seems to me, is the way in which a more perfect 
structure of International Relations may be gradually built 
up, upon a league which will forthwith give security for Public 
Right and Peace to those nations willing to take part in it. 
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Some of my friends think my proposal does not go nearly far 
enough, and others congratulate me on my optimism. I 
think it goes as far as there is any hope of going, at least for a 
beginning ; and as for optimism that certainly is not my 
attitude. Rather I seek to be like the man of whom George 
Eliot speaks, " laboriously tracing what must be, and what 
may yet be better." 

Of course, it may be that, after all, our hopes may be dis- 
appointed, that after this War the structure of International 
Relations will remain as defective as before ; that we may 
sUp back as we have done after every war yet, into the old 
vicious circle of alliances and armaments and fresh devastating 
wars. If so, the things that are before us are worse than the 
things behind. We may say good-bye to social reform, and 
all the hopes of a higher civilizaticm. The masses will have 
to toil that the instruments of destruction may be accumulated 
ever more perfect and more costly, and that every now and 
then the world may be filled with slaughter so horrible as almost 
to ring from our hearts the cry of the half-mad homicide in 
the poem I have already quoted : — 

'.' Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee just. 
Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous worms. 
That sting each other here in the dust ; 
We are not worthy to hve." 

I, however, do not look forward to such a future. The 
way to the enthronement of Pubhc Right may not be the one 
which I have sketched out ; it may be different from anything 
that any of us can imagine ; but one reason makes me certain 
that we shall before many years make progress in its direction. 
It is that in every civilized country the masses of the people 
desire it. Whatever may be true of the ruling and privileged 
classes, the common people are ready for a regime of peace and 
right — ^the common people of whom it is written that they 
" heard Him gladly." 



THE RECONCILING INFLUENCES IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 

A. L. Smith 

As we look back in history we see the play of two great prin- 
ciples, the national and ijie supra-national ; the one tending 
to individuality, and hpstihty of separate States, the other 
making for unity and peace. This latter, as things then were, 
meant Empire of one Power. Greece united could rule the 
world, said Aristotle. 

Where Greece failed, Rome succeeded by her magnificent 
conception of graduated citizenship. The Pax Romaua, peace 
and order over the whole of civilization, was a greater thing 
than any that modem times have effected ; " she alone has 
received the conquered into, her own bosom." 

The Roman Empire broke down because it had allowed 
citizenship to become passive, the enjoyment of rights rather 
than the performance of duties. The early Church took up 
again this great thing, as it lay scattered in fragments, and 
developed it into the grand idea of Christendom, a voluntary 
union of nations on their deepest spiritual basis. This in turn 
broke down because it was too high an ideal, because it became 
rigid and mechanical, and so did not allow for the expansion 
and growth of its constituent parts ; out of a Christendom which 
was at least in theory a unity came a Europe which for four 
hundred years has been almost a chaos. True, there have 
been even in this chaos unifying principles at work, such as the 
advance of religious toleration in the sixteenth century, the 
reconstruction of international law in the seventeenth century, 
and the theory of the balance of power to which the eighteenth 
century did lip-service, if little more. But with the French 
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Revolution there was set free the mighty force of Nationalism, 
at first a disruptive force, tearing up the old dynastic and 
political systems, and re-making the map of Europe, but more 
and more showing a constructive and centripetal power, a 
united Italy, a united Germany. But nationality has also 
shown narrow, even brutal tendencies ; Balkan feuds, Pan- 
Slavism, Pan-Germanism, the absorption of small States like 
Belgium and Holland, tyranny over alien minorities, like Jews 
in Russia, Slavs and Roumanians in Hungary. Will mankind 
succeed once more in the attempt to make a harmony of 
diversity, a plural unity, an international world based on ample 
freedom for nationalities ? This is the problem ; it is unim- 
aginable that the outcome of this war will not be something 
towards a solution ; the nineteenth century was the century 
of nationalities, the twentieth may be the century of inter- 
nationahty. But only on the condition that we use this oppor- 
tunity aright. This demands not good intentions merely ; 
there is no road better paved than that made by good intentions 
without clear thought. It demands clear thought based on 
sound knowledge. We must know where and why the old 
international law failed before we can hope for a new inter- 
national law which shall succeed and endure. It failed for 
these reasons : — 

(i) It was a codification of existing politics, not of existing 
morality ; (ii) It viewed States as landed estates, in which 
the territory, even the religion, was the property of the supreme 
landowners, cujus regio ejus religio ; (in) Its aim was the 
siatw quo ; (iv) It was all based on rights, not on duties ; (v) It 
had no sanction, no compelling force behind it. 

The international law of the future must represent the real 
moral consensus of the nations. It must view States as living 
organisms each with a corporate will and conscience. It must 
provide for future development as well as for present equiUbriuro 
and must impose a sense of duties. Above all, it must provide 
some sanction to back up its action. 

I. As to prevention of war. 

loth of November 1914 a treaty was made between United 
Kingdom and United States of America by which all disputes 
I 
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between the two Powers are to be referred to an international 
commission to be investigated and reported on within a year. 
If to this be added Sir E. Grey's suggestion, 13th March 1911, 
that each Power should support the other against any third 
Power who refused arbitration, then we have the simplest and 
most feasible suggestion yet made to avert war. This method 
of inquiry is a more modest proposal and therefore more feasible 
than general arbitration, because though more than one hundred 
and fifty arbitration treaties have been made since 1900 yet 
nearly all of them exclude questions of "national honour, 
independence, and vital interests." What a contrast this 
year's delay offers to the forty-eight hours' ultimatum offered 
to Serbia ! It applies to all disputes, unUke arbitration which 
allows itself to be evaded by a State on the ground of " national 
honour and vital interests " ; what cannot be covered under 
those pleas ? It also puts the matter into a judicial not a political 
form, and so gets over the, great difficulty there has been in the 
way of arbitration. What an immediate advance it would 
mean if France, Russia, Italy, or even one of them joined us 
and the United States of America in such a plan. 

2. As to regulations in war. 

Is it not possible, too, that the horrors of this war and its 
violation of Geneva Conventions should lead to a strengthening 
of the very conventions violated. The only logical alternative 
is that avowed in the German " War Book," " war is not directed 
merely against combatants but will and must seek to destroy 
the total intellectual, and material resources of the enemy." 
The next Hague Conference will certainly face the questions 
of mines, air bombs, killing of civilians, use of gas and poison, 
and will have a powerful public opinion of the world behind it. 
But there is no effective " sanction " it is said, no power to 
enforce such regulations. Will not neutrals be likely in future 
to back up this public opinion by agreeing to apply economic 
pressure, particularly through sea power, by cutting off supplies 
from a belligerent proved guilty of violating these rules ? If 
only the two greatest navies of the world, the English and the 
United States, agreed to do this economic boycott, a great step 
would be taken, and a suggestion has been made by Professor 
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Adams to get a rule established that accredited international 
representatives should be admitted to accompany each belli- 
gerent army, as an established convention between States, and 
one which it would be damaging to refuse. 

Is not the position of international relations now analogous 
to the position in which economic relations stood two genera- 
tions ago ? War itself is only a violent expression of the cut- 
throat competition which was upheld as the normal condition 
of the economic world. The same phrases are used in both 
cormections ; the survival of the fittest, the beneficent operation 
of this law of the universe, the free play of competition, the 
ordeal of strife. Out of chaos was to come harmony auto- 
matically. But the economists talk a very different language 
nowadays. They have come round to blessing developments 
they set out by cursing, factory acts,~ old age pensions, 
insurance against sickness and old age and unemployment, 
the minimum wage, state housing. With the present State 
control of food and transport, wages and profits, we have moved 
in these ten months along a path we shall not easily retrace. 

It may well be the same with nations. After the war its waste 
and cost will be felt through the whole earth ; even America 
will find no Munroe doctrine to save her from that. The in- 
evitable shrinkage in wealth and the universal pressure of 
national debts will bring home the lesson of international soli- 
darity. Peace will net merely be every man's interest, but he 
will be daily reminded that it is so. 

A distinct advance in international law requires a sound 
view of the duty of nations. It is a nation's duty to be pre- 
pared in the last resort to back up its pledges by the use of 
force, just as it is a citizen's duty both in law and morality to 
be prepared to use force against a murderer. Nations have 
already used force to put down piracy and the slave trade. 
How even an extreme pacifist can persuade himself that it can 
be right to neglect such duties, passes an ordinary man's com- 
prehension. The use of force in itself is neither moral nor im- 
moral. We are using it all the time, in education, in law, in 
the economic world ; what can be more forcible than to say, 
take these wages or starve ? All forms of power are given to 
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us to use ; the test is how and for what ends we use them. 
As a Quaker said to me, " some of our people who won't use 
arms, are quite ready to use wealth ; yet things as bad are done 
by wealth as by arms." And it is much easier to find in the 
Gospel absolute condemnation of wealth than of war. If only 
two nations can be found to say we are prepared to use our 
armed force to prevent certain great international wrongs, we 
are on the way to that sanction which will make international 
law a reality. 

Unless we are careful, the war, which we hope will end many 
bad things, may cut off some good things also. Mutual know- 
ledge is a good thing between nations. However complete 
the downfall of Prussian militarism, we shall still have to live 
in a world that contains forty millions- of Prussian Germans 
and thirty-eight million other Germans. We believe and with 
good reason that their hatred of us is largely the product of 
ignorance, deliberately exploited by poKticians and by pro- 
fessors mobilized from Potsdam. We too on our side have 
been fooled, but by ourselves, by our own insularity, our sense 
of superiority to all foreigners, our profound belief that we shall 
always "muddle through somehow." But blind prejudices 
can never survive closer acquaintance. One of the best guaran- 
tees of peace would be the methodical introduction of larger 
and larger numbers of the people of the two countries to one 
another. I can state as a fact that some Germans who really 
know us, know how falsely their countrymen have been taught 
about us. And no Englishmen who has lived in Germany can 
fail to know that there is an older and truer Germany than 
that we see now, a Germany that please God will still come 
to the light again, perhaps even before this war is in its last 
phase. A Bradford man said, " The prosperity of our town 
was largely due to the German element ; if we wanted a phil- 
anthropic thing done, or a work of public spirit, we went to one 
of them." 

Already we know the wonderful efficiency of Germany, the 
splendid self-sacrifice of her people ; the dreadful thing is that 
such great qualities should be deliberately turned to such 
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suicidal ends by the military gang who, backed this time by 
the financiers, have grasped the reins, against the better sense 
of both her statesmen and her working-class. A nation has 
the government it deserves, and on this principle Germany 
deserves and must have not disaster merely but punishment 
(Bryce) ; yet those who have been in Germany these last few 
weeks, who can speak from knowledge of what is felt and 
thought there, are full of that pity which comes from knowledge 
and understanding. To know all is to pardon all ; and do we 
not always feel' that if they really knew us they could not believe 
in a deliberate policy on our part to hem them in, to deny them 
a place in the sun, they could not keep up the talk of British 
" marinismus," desire to rule the world, British hypocrisy, and 
so on ? Why, what but mutual knowledge has bred in thejvery 
soldiers in the trenches that mutual respect and even friendli- 
ness for the enemy that showed in those striking scenes at 
Christmas and many other ways ? What sections of the two 
countries strove for peace at the oncoming of the war ? The 
sections in which there was already the respect for each other 
bom of mutual knowledge, the scientists, the scholars, the 
students. Their efforts failed, but they were not ignoble. I 
believe we have to work for systematic methods of mutual 
knowledge, by intercourse, by study of the literature, social 
developments, and languages, between those who are neigh- 
bours, even if rivals or enemies. The one thing Germans as 
a people really knew of us was Shakespeare ; and he has survived 
even this war. AVhat did our people know of Germany ? not 
even the language. 

May we not also look to the action of what we may simply 
call common-sense ? It will be plain common-sense that in 
the first place no nation can gain by this war anything of 
commercial or material advantage adequate to the cost. We 
are ourselves spending at the rate of over £3,000,000 a day, 
soon to be £4,000,000 ; and as much indirectly in the diversion 
of industry and loss of life, pensions to widows and orphans, 
and the wounded. What conceivable increase of foreign trade 
can bring profits to balance all this } In the second place, 
common-sense will show that war has now got so near a dead- 
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lock by the preponderance of the power of resistance, that even 
the most aggressive and well-prepared State must hesitate 
before the terrific task, provided that other States are them- 
selves prepared, as for a generation to come they will all have 
to be prepared, even America. As the lawyers say, melior 
conditio prokibentis. In the 3rd place. Already the German civil 
power has repudiated Louvain. They have learned what we 
supposed was already common knowledge, that brutality does 
not pay. The deliberate attempt to cow Belgium by frightful- 
ness, to create panic in England by shells and bombs on coast 
towns and by torpedoing merchant ships and trawlers, to rout 
armies by use of gas, have all recoiled on the authors ; " the 
feeling of our chaps is quite different since the Lusitania." 
War is war, just as business is business ; but there are some 
things that don't pay, either in war or business ; they simply 
don't pay) and so get dropped. 

If national ambitions and economic rivalries are often dividing 
forces, there are also in the modern world a great number of 
unifying forces more and more coming into play. There is law. 
Three great systems of law cover together half of the human 
race. A great French jurist has declared that by the end of 
this century there will inevitably be one joint code of law 
for all Europe. There is science. Science, especially medical 
science, showed at the recent medical congress what a wonderful 
fraternity it is bringing about in the service of humanity. How 
much has steam done to bring about similarity in tiie social 
problems of all nations ? How much electricity is doing to 
put a girdle about the earth. It would need all the genius 
of Mr H. G. Wells and all his cocksureness to portray the 
future of these and other unifying tendencies. Then there 
is aviation. Already the estranging sea has become the 
all-uniting ; what then may we not expect from the air ? 
International law sprang out of the absolute need to have 
some rules for the sea ; but the air is to the sea what three 
dimensions are to two. The air knows no frontiers ; it must be 
international. 

Democracy, too, must help. 

It is clear that the only immediate way out in this war is to 
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prove to the world and above all to Germany that the Prussian 
doctrine of force, their claim that morality is inapplicable to 
States, simply does not pay. Once this is done thoroughly, 
is it not clear that the rest mu'st be left to Germany herself ? 
Her salvation can only come from within. And there is still 
in Germany enough I won't say of virtue but enough of practical 
sense to be effective, if only it can get itself expressed. This 
is to say, against the brutal and what is more the stupid oligarchy, 
we look to Democracy in Germany. Now it is true that 
Democracy has profound problems and dangers, particularly 
its ignorance, and its jealousy of its own men. It has not always 
been pacific. But it is not Sufficiently reaUzed that Democracy 
has some particular inherent qualities which will probably 
always lean to anti-militarism. Democracy has a strong if 
sometimes dangerously optimistic sense of internal brotherhood, 
the common interest that the workers of all nations have in 
peace. This interest will be brought home to every worker in 
every nation by the tremendous war debts. Even to us these 
will mean some £100,000,000, in extra taxation. Further, 
Democracy has a strongly idealist quality. A mass of men 
always respond best to an appeal to their sense of justice and 
moral right, for two simple reasons (a) one is, that appeals 
to their interests tend to divide them just as their interests are 
divergent. The other reason is that broad and simple moral 
issues are the questions they can understand better than 
matters of intricate policy or technical detail. Democracy 
in the modem world had a religious origin. It sprang up in 
that wonderful army of Cromwell, an army of " godly " men, 
where an oafh was punished by a fine and where the watch- 
word was " tender consciences." It was this spiritual quahty 
which was the underl3ang inspiration both of the French Revolu- 
tion and the American Revolution. Without this spiritual 
quality Democracy will be a failure, but with it we can look 
with some hope to Democracy to be a potent spirit in the future 
consensus of nations on such a great moral question as war. 

But the greatest and at the same time the most feasible 
of the reconciling influences is and will be Christianity. We 
must not be misled by the shallow impatience which says this 
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war shows the failure of Christianity. On the contrary, it 
shows the failure of a society which has practically attempted 
to run its industrial and political life without Christianity. 
" It is not true that Christianity has been tried and has failed ; 
but it is true, Christianity has proved, difficult, and therefore 
has not been tried." Nothing is more dear in history that, 
save for a partial attempt in the Middle Ages, Christianity in 
practice has been relegated to individuals, and no nation has 
even professed to run itself on Christian lines. It has now 
become manifest that Christian principles have to be applied 
to the industrial relations between individuals, to the life of 
corporate bodies, and to the relations between States. This 
alone can set our social life, our commercial life, our international 
life on a firm basis, the basis which corresponds to the deepest 
relations, i.e., moral relations. This is no longer to be called 
Utopian, now that the alternative is seen to be war, war between 
individuals, between classes, between nations. Utopian it is, 
in the sense that it must be a long process, one to which each 
generation of men, each individual must consciously and 
patiently contribute. Already there are signs among the 
working classes, in the student world, even in the world of 
business and commerce, that such a spirit is springing up. What 
makes this war endurable, what makes it a duty to go on with 
it to a real end, what makes it the greatest opportunity in the 
world's history, is the certainty that its outcome will be a 
movement to apply Christianity to life on a new scale. 



THE CONTRIBUTION TO BE MADE BY THE DEMO- 
CEIATIC MOVEMENT TO INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

The Rev. W. Temple, M.A. 

It will be best to begin our consideration of the topic which 
is to occupy us this afternoon with an attempt to fix the mean- 
ing of our terms. It is not a rigid definition that is wanted 
but some rather closer agreement as to the meaning attached 
to the words " democracy " and " peace " than is usually to 
be found in casual conversation on the subject. When once 
the meaning of the terms, so far as we are interested in them, 
is even relatively fixed the relation between them will be almost 
self-evident. 

Let us take first the term " peace." I am not at all of the 
opinion that there is no basis for the view most commonly ex- 
pressed in Prussia, but also advocated here, that the mere con- 
dition of not fighting may be morally inferior to war, and this 
even though it is no armed truce but a state of afiairs where 
fighting has been abandoned by general consent. There is 
quite possible a soft and utterly materialistic manner of life, 
which will shrink from fighting merely as from hardship and 
pain, which is utterly without heroism, and maintains its free- 
dom from war simply through the fact that no one has the grit 
to endure its horrors, and not at all from an international 
friendship. This mere absence of fighting is no ideal ; sheep 
very rarely fight. By peace as an ideal we mean that state 
which is closely related to love and joy and which like these 
must always be the fruit of the Spirit, whether recognized as 
such or not. Clearly those who love one another will not desire 
to fight, just as, when nations are at war, the inhabitants of 
one must shrink from fighting the inhabitants of the other in 
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proportion as they have any feeling for them ; but this in- 
dividual feehng, is as we know, not enough to prevent the 
nations coming into collision. What we need is love as between 
nations, and not only as between the individual members of 
the different nations. If England comes to realize its need of 
Germany and Germany its need of England in the great family 
of nations, wherein all are bound together in ties of mutual 
assistance and affection, war between those two will have be- 
come impossible, and such a peace will be really peace. Again, 
enjoyment of the really excellent things draws people together 
in a bond of mutual affection. All the other emotions require 
sohtude when they are most intense, but joy is always social. 
We always need companions to share our enjoyment, because 
by sharing they will increase it; joy therefore is clearly a 
source of real peace, and it is just so far as nations succeed in 
rising to the heights of love and joy that peace in its true sense 
becomes a possibility. 

Democracy again is a term sometimes used of the mere 
machinery of Government, sometimes of the spirit which in- 
spires the Government. In the former sense, except in so far 
as a democratic spirit is at work, it is plainly quite useless. 
The democratic machinery will not lead to government by the 
people or for the people if, owing to the trammels of an aristo- 
cratic tradition or the ignorance of the great mass of the people, 
political initiative is always in the hands of a relatively small 
class. By democracy we shall therefore mean a state of affairs 
wherein the political initiative is in the hands of the people as 
a whole, or to put the same thing in other words, where the 
country is governed in accordance with the judgment of the 
people upon the issues before it. In the West this will almost 
always require what we call democratic machinery 5 I say 
" in the West," because it seems very doubtful whether such 
machinery, with its inevitable minorities, is at all the best way 
for giving expression to the popular will in some Eastern nations 
and particularly in India. I have heard an ardent Indian 
nationalist plead that government by the people is best secured 
in India through the agency of a prince in sympathy with those 
whom he governs. "Die plea was that the people reach a 
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common mind far more easily than we do, perhaps through 
some process of telepathy, by means of which also this common 
mind is communicated to the prince. I have no notion whether 
this is so or not ; but if it is, then quite certainly to impose 
democratic machinery and insist on voting with all the sugges- 
tion, which voting imphes, of disagreement and the. necessity 
that somebody should be defeated, would be to take a step 
backwards and hamper the real expression of the popular will. 
In the West, however, we have no such reason to suppose that 
princes are acutely sensitive to the movements of the people's 
mind and the machinery of representation is the best means, 
at any rate as yet devised, of discovering and giving effect to 
what the people desire. 

The ideal democracy is one where the citizens unite in the 
control of society just because they are conscious of a spiritual 
unity which holds them together ; this spiritual unity is already 
in principle the love which is spoken of as a fruit of the Spirit ; 
again, it is a society in which, so far as possible, enjoyment of 
the real goods is shared by all members ; it has, therefore, at 
least so far as its own internal life is concerned, the principles 
from which will spring the true peace. These principles can- 
not be limited by national frontiers. Once the sense of unity 
with other men is carried beyond natural affection for those 
who are congenial to us, nothing can any longer check the 
extension of its application to all men. Ideal democracy, 
therefore, will lead almost of itself to the kind of peace that is 
genuinely worth seeking, and that not because in the word 
" ideal " we have covertly introduced the whole gamut of the 
virtues, but merely because the democracy is conceived as 
perfect in its own nature. 

But it will be only in proportion as any given democracy 
approaches this ideal that it will ensure the kind of peace that 
we are seeking, and the primary requisite for any approach to 
the ideal is education of the mass of the people. Again, within 
the general sphere of education the vital element is discipline 
and not instruction. An uneducated democracy will not be 
at all a secure guarantee of peace, and even so far as it brings 
peace, that peace is liable to be ignoble. It is no doubt fallaci- 
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ous to argue direct from ancient civilizations to the present 
day because of the presence in these civiUzations of slave- 
labour; and yet the gradual deterioration in moral quality 
that may be seen proceeding side by side with the development 
of democracy at Athens between the time of Miltiades and the 
time of Cleon is exceedingly suggestive. Success had un- 
doubtedly made Athens proud, and the mob was far worse 
than the aristocratic section ; it was the democracy at Athens 
which was jingo, the aristocratic party was on the whole anti- 
imperiahst. In our own recollection there is the fever of 
EngUsh democracy in the Boer War ; no doubt the most en- 
lightened section of the democratic party withstood the jingo- 
ism that swept through England at that time, but also there 
is no doubt that the great mass of the people were carried off 
their feet by an altogether undesirable emotion. The fact is 
that an uneducated democracy will be liable to fits of bullying, 
and that, if by means of war it can assert its power without 
suffering serious loss, it will be liable to rush into war more 
headlong than an aristocracy. A crowd is always better or 
worse than the individuals that compose it ; it has in a 
heightened degree their dominant passions ; if these passions 
are noble the crowd is more noble than its own members, but 
if they are base the crowd is more base. In an uneducated 
democracy therefore there is always the possibility of great 
aspirations, but also of great depravity, and to the danger of 
the latter must be added the precariousness in the former. 
It has been argued with some weight that the moral enthusi- 
asms with which Mr Gladstone filled the country, for example 
in the Midlothian campaign, did more harm than good in the 
long run, precisely because the mass of the people could not 
continue to think at the level to which he raised them, and 
their decline from those great altitudes provoked cynicism 
with regard to all lofty aspirations. This is probably an over- 
statement, but it serves to illustrate an important truth. 
Democracy, then, if uneducated, will be liable to jingo fits. 

But apart from this, its very cosmopolitan tendency will be 
of an inferior kind. We have watched the gradual develop- 
ment of an international sociaUst movement. In this there 
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is much that is both good and hopeful, but there is also much 
that may cause anxiety. The unity of labour in all nations 
is partly at least based upon a sense of common enmity to the 
capitalist classes of all nations, and so far as this is true what 
is usually seen is not really an extension of the area of loyalty 
but the transference of loyalty from the nation to the economic 
class. Spiritually regarded this is sheer loss, for the nation 
has far richer and deeper life than an economic class. It repre- 
sents a broad combination of all forms of civilizing influence- 
literature, art, social institutions, and the hke ; whereas the 
economic class is held together by the cash nexus only and 
represents merely the type of character liable to be produced 
by certain economic conditions ; consequently the loyalty 
paid to the economic class has in it far less inspiration than 
the loyalty paid to a country, and it is altogether excellent 
that the socialists of all countries have upon the whole found 
their attachment to their country in time of stress stronger 
than these purely economic links. A peace which should be 
secured by cosmopolitan labour detached from nationality 
and united partly at least by hostiUty to capital might well 
be one of those states of peace that are morally inferior to 
war. 

Everything therefore seems to turn on the proper education 
of the people, and as has already been said, within the general 
sphere of education discipline is more important than instruc- 
tion. A friend of mine who is perhaps the most ardent demo- 
crat of my acquaintance and who, partly on this account, has 
enUsted as a private— since then becoming a non-commissioned 
officer— has been immensely struck by the lack of general self- 
control, exhibited by a large number of the men in whose society 
he has lately been. There are very many faults about the so- 
called public schools to which most sons of well-to-do parents 
are sent, but in the inculcation of certain great virtues these 
schools are most successful. The virtues are not distmctively 
Christian, in fact they are the great virtues of the pagan world ; 
but they are virtues none the less, and the possession of them 
is a necessary pre-condition of the best type of Chnstian hfe. 
My friend assured me that many of the men with whom he was 
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serving were extraordinarily querulous and fretful. On a long 
march they would fall out long before they were really ex- 
hausted, and at the end of it those who arrived first would try 
to obtain more than their own share of food, although they 
knew that in consequence others must go short ; and it did not 
occur to them to be ashamed on either point. 

Probably in the experience of all who have had to do with 
the children of the poor, one of the most surprising and dis- 
concerting experiences has been to discover how very easily 
they cry, even boys of sixteen and thereabouts, and how ready 
they are to give one another away, or, in school language, to 
" sneak." These weaknesses probably have two main roots ; 
the first is simply and solely lack of proper physical develop- 
ment. Many who had seemed utterly lacking in character 
before enlisting have since then become men of real grit and 
determination ; being under orders has something to do with 
this, but the chief reason most undoubtedly is that they have 
had wholesome and sufficient food with abundant exercise in 
the open air. Anything like real self-control, and all the stoical 
virtues that go with it, is next to impossible if the body is not 
receiving its proper development. An undeveloped body will 
be ill-organized and ill-harmonized. For this very reason the 
system will be irritable, and the difficulty of self-control enorm- 
ously increased. Strength of character is as hard to express 
through such a medium as melody and harmony through the 
strings of an instrument which is out of tune. 

I would even say that the first necessity for the moral health 
of the people is to secure something more nearly approaching 
proper physical development. 

The other root of the trouble is to be found in the whole cir- 
cumstances of the Uves of boys and girls) both in childhood 
and in the years when they are beginning to control their own 
lives. Many of us probably remember Mr Paterson's descrip- 
tion of the home life common in Bermondsey, where there is 
no corporate family existence, each taking his share of what^ 
ever good or ill may be the lot of the family, but each in- 
dividual is treated according to his contribution ; the boy of 
sixteen who is in work and earning wages will be given his 
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kipper or dish of meat, while that boy's father— if he happens 
to be out of work and not earning wages — ^will only be allowed 
crusts of bread. In the conditions of terrible poverty where 
this state of things arises it may be inevitable, and even the 
best that can be done ; for the boy who is in work deiinitely 
needs to have his strength maintained in order that he may 
do the work, and if all shared alike there might not be enough 
to ^o round and give him what he needed. None the less the 
moral effect upon the boy cannot be an3rtliing but disastrous. 
There is being encouraged a sense of individualism, and a con- 
ception of rights rather than duties as the first thing claiming 
attention, precisely in the home where, if anywhere, duties 
should take precedence of rights as they can there do without 
any sense of their being imposed by an alien authority. 

When we pass to school education we have still to remember 
that discipline is more important than instruction. The war 
has thrown a new light on many things, but there is nothing 
which it has so greatly illuminated as the contrast between 
German and English conceptions of education. In Germany 
the whole effort has been to train the conscious intellect and 
then to live by it; the result has been that in the military 
preparations and in other departments of a mechanical nature 
the German supremacy has been complete ; but with regard 
to all human problems where an incalculable element is present, 
the German failure has been grotesque. England represents 
the exact opposite, and our method is in its own way as one- 
sided as theirs, but our error is the less disastrous because for 
all problems of human life it is instinct or sub-conscious nature 
that needs training rather than the conscious intellect. We 
should be very much the better for a h^ge admixture of German 
scientific thoroughness, provided always that this was in com- 
plete subordination to the methods which have been tradi- 
tional amongst us. Character is more important than in- 
tellect, and if a man is going to be a knave he had much better 
also be a fool. We need more thorough intellectual training 
than it has been our habit to provide, but we need this always 
in subordination to the formation of character to which our 
educational methods have mainly addressed themselves. 
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The governing educational principle in England has been 
the realization that membership of a common life is the chief 
essential. At our big schools boys are thrown into a society 
where their own standards are frankly accepted. To a very 
large extent the control of the institution is in the boy's own 
hands. One result of this is that games are thought far more 
important than work ; this may lead to exaggerated athleticism 
which is disastrous, and if the masters themselves accept this 
view of the relative importance of work and games a great 
injury is done. For while the boy's estimate of the relative 
value of games and work is perfectly healthy and right for 
boys, it is only right because they are boys, and the influence 
of the masters should be quietly drawing them on to a realiza- 
tion more in accordance with the real ethical values. If the 
masters themselves accept the boy's estimate the inevitable 
result is to stereotype and fix what ought to be entirely transi- 
tional. None the less, for the boys their estimate is a correct 
one, and that for two reasons :^partly because at this time 
of life the full development of the physical system is nature's 
first need, and it is therefore natural ^d healthy to give promin- 
ence to what meets that need ; secondly, because within the 
horizon which inevitably limits the boy's outlook, it is merely 
true that the boy who plays cricket and football does it for his 
house and school as much as for himself, while the boy who 
works hard does it almost entirely for himself. Of course 
school work is a preparation for future usefulness and it is a 
good thing for the boy to be reminded of this with great fre- 
quency ; but it is not at all desirable that he should himself 
spontaneously remember it, at any rate until he reaches the 
years when he is passing out from school into some other dis- 
cipline, or possibly into the problems of the general life of the 
world. 

The training of a school then is the training that comes from 
membership in a common life which in order to be real frankly 
accepts the standards of those who live it. The same prin- 
ciple is to be, found at work in our traditional universities. 
The qualification for a degree at Oxford or Cambridge is quite 
rightly residence, and in addition to this a little knowledge. 
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There are intellectual distinctions to be obtained of great variety 
and eminence, but what is required for the university hall- 
mark is first and foremost participation in the university's 
common Ufe. Again, the training is that which comes not 
chiefly from instruction, but from living among one's fellows ; 
and ihose who represent the success of this system are people 
who can be trusted to do the right thing in almost any emer- 
gency, though in all probability they will be quite unable to 
explain why it is right. 

The place of school and university is taken for many working 
people by the trades unions or friendly societies, but the 
great trouble is that these influences cannot be brought to bear 
until the formative years are passed. No doubt in the forma- 
tion of character the first years of life are more decisive than 
any other period. At that time the soul unconsciously, and 
therefore uncritically and without resistance, receives the 
influences which are present in the home. A selfish home 
conducted on the principle of avoiding all unnecessary trouble 
will produce a selfish character in the child. This will be the 
same even though in the effort to avoid trouble the child is 
severely repressed. Discipline does not mean repression, except 
in so far as this is needed from moment to moment for the true 
purpose of discipline, which is the harmonizing of nature. 
What will afiect the child is the moral impulse implicit in the 
action of parents and others, not merely the question whether 
the child gets its own way. To a great extent kindness in the 
parent, if it is genuine, and not in its root due to a mere desire 
to stop the child from crying or complaining, will produce 
kindness in the child. If on the other hand indulgence has its 
root in selfishness it will produce selfishness in the child. The 
greatest of all the disasters of poverty is the fact that it makes 
home life, such as can supply true discipline, almost impossible. 

When we pass from home to school, the essential need is 
smaller classes and larger playgrounds. These are so evident 
that no more need be said. But it is needful to say that what 
school can do before the age of fourteen is merely preparatory 
work ; as long as for most of our citizens school education stops 
there its advantages are very doubtful. No doubt continua- 

K 
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tion classes' can do something ; but the best hope lies in a 
gradual raising of the school age (with the necessary economic 
changes that may make this bearable to the poorest homes), 
and the steady development of adult education along the lines 
of the Workers' Educational Association — whose guiding 
princip^Ie is that men should not be lifted out of their class by 
education, using it to improve their own status alone, but 
should be educated in their class, using their developed powers 
to lift all their fellow-workers with themselves. 

It may be thought that I have wandered a long way from 
the ostensible subject of my lecture. But I am concerned 
with the means to peace as a true ideal, not merely with the 
means to ending wars. No doubt democracy will always be 
upon the whole more pacific liian despotisms or oligarchies 
for a variety of very cogent reasons. 

First must be put the econoroic reasons. War brings economic 
loss to aU concerned ; but it is the mass of the people, not the 
privileged few, who feel this pressure first and most keenly. 
Even for the full grasp of this education is necessary ; but the 
broad principle is plain enough and cannot be mistaken. The 
economic distress which sometimes accompanies, but always 
follows, a great war will be a strong inducement for democracies 
to keep the peace. It is sometimes said that only those who 
have a stake in the country should control policy ; this is 
true enough, though the meaning of those who most often say 
it is utterly false. The working-man's stake in the country 
is greater than any capitalist's, for it is not his fortune but his 
personality, not his right to comfort but his right to life. 

Beside the fact liiat economically peace is especially necessary 
to the working-man, we have to put the fact that the induce- 
ments to war are far smaller. Kings and even aristocratic 
senates may be. drawn to war by love of glory ; but the glory 
wears a little thin when spread over a whole people. 

Again, the very virtues of an aristocracy are warlike while 
those of the common people are peaceable. Aristocracies 
always shine in war. The great pagan virtues which come 
easily from the principle noblesse oblige are those which war 
demands; courage, high-spirit, and readiness for death in a 
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patriotic cause. But the virtues of common folk are more 
distinctively Christian ; there is more of gentleness and less of 
pride about them ; they do not shine in barbarism. And if 
the virtues of aristocracy and democracy tend in these difEerent 
directions, so, to still greater degree, do their vices. An un- 
tamed baronage is the most warlike thing in the world, and 
almost entirely contemptible ; a commercialized democracy, 
thinking of comforts and shrinking from sacrifice, will be very 
peaceful (except when it can bully) and quite entirely con- 
temptible. 

Democracy, then, will tend to peace ; but if the democracy 
is uneducated and undisciplined, its pacific character will give 
way when lust for power can be indulged without risk of sacri- 
fice, and the peace it seeks may be ignoble. It will be a coward 
and a bully, and only pacific on the whole because as a rule 
there is more in war to stir its cowardly than its bullying in- 
stincts. I want to show the evil possibilities, not because I 
think our English people at present likely to fall a victim to 
them, but because I think we are not paying enough attention 
to them. Moreover, it is not the fault of the individual citizens 
in a corrupt democracy if they constitute a nation which is 
always ignoble and sometimes dangerous ; it is the fault of 
a vicious system which allows little or no scope for the develop- 
ment of noble characters. 

The normal hardships of life supply to the poor, at least, much 
of the discipline that is needed ; but often these hardships are 
far too severe, so that they crush the spirit instead of bracing 
it. And they seem accidental and purposeless. A character 
that is already firmly knit can make hardships a means to its 
own development. But if at the end of childhood and youth 
the nervous system is irritable through lack of proper nourish- 
ment and unhealthy conditions of life, while the moral nature 
too is still a chaotic assembly of impulses, all ready for 
stimulation at a moment's notice, then hardship and the grind 
of labour may easily make a man merely fretful and .defiant, 
while lack of intellectual discipline leaves him the prey of super- 
ficial notions of the way to remedy his troubles. 

But a truly educated democracy will be the greatest instru- 
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merit for peace — and that the peace of true fellowship — ^that 
there can ever be upon the earth. We speak of education and 
discipline. But we know that all understanding is under- 
standing of the ways of God and all true discipline is submission 
to His will. And so we, who know what the words mean, 
may safely say " converted " instead of " educated." If we 
can set up a democracy which shall mean government of the 
nations by the intelligent judgment of the whole people formed 
in the light of a realization of their true welfare, we shall have 
secured the peace of the world. 



THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE WOMAN'S MOVE- 
MENT TO THE PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 

A. Maude Royden 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of the Woman's Move- 
ment that its influence must certainly be in the direction of 
peace. Probably because, at least to English people, the ques- 
tion of war seemed a very remote and academic one, this aspect 
of the movement was not much dwelt on here ; but we were 
all impressed by its evident reality to the Continental suffrage 
delegates at the International Congress,held in i9i2,at Budapest. 
There " la guerre contre la guerre " was in the forefront of the 
most eloquent speeches, and references to peace propaganda 
were greeted with an enthusiasm which deeply impressed the 
British delegates. One of the chapters in Olive Schreiner's 
" Woman and Labour " (" Women and War ") gives con- 
vincing expression to the belief that inspired these speeches — 
the belief that no woman that was the mother of children could 
look on a battle-field covered with the dead bodies of men, and 
say, " It is nothing." That chapter became one of the classics 
of the Woman's Movement. 

Those of us who accepted this belief with sincerity, if without 
very careful thought, have naturally been shaken by the events 
of the last twelve months. With stupefaction we realized that 
women in war-time were in many cases as vindictive, as fierce, 
as blindly partisan, as — I will not say any soldier, for they far 
outwent the soldiers in their fury — but as any hterary or 
eccesiastical male. And this has proved true not only of 
women who lived in the lives of their men, but women also 
of long public service and independent thought. To some of 
us, the final blow was the prolonged hesitation and ultimate 
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silence of the suffragist orgaiiizations, none of the more 
powerful of which— not even that which had in the past most 
loudly denounced the militancy of women — could arrive at 
any more definite conclusion about war than that it was not 
the concern of Suffrage Societies to tackle its moral aud intel- 
lectual problems. 

No doubt we should not hiave been surprised. There are 
many factors in the case which tend to make women as ardently 
militant as men. That war confers no glory on them does not 
rob it of its romance, since they are well accustomed to live 
on vicarious glory, and few women care half so much to shine 
as to see those whom they love shining. That it demands 
from them what is far dearer to them than life — the lives 
of those they love— is also nothing: for again women are 
accustomed to this last and bitterest form of sacrifice. While 
on the other hand, not their virtues only but their faults are 
such as make, in war, for war. Fear is a quality encouraged 
in women. Physical courage has generally not been greatly 
desired in them. The influence of fear on the nations of 
Europe, in precipitating the appallbg catastrophe of war, 
can hardly be overestimated. If women contribute a greater 
share than men to panic fear, they must Certainly be a powerful 
influence for war. It is, in fact, noticeable that many of the 
women of the Woman's Movement have advocated only de- 
fensive warfare. Few of us perhaps realized how brutally 
selfish such a programme is. To stagger under the weight of 
armaments, to heap up expenditure to unproductive ends, to 
devote skill and genius to the invention and manufacture of 
instruments of destruction — all on the understanding that 
this huge sacrifice is made solely in one's own interest and is 
to be devoted to no other end however noble, is surely the 
most sordid form of militarism ever conceived. Compared 
with it, even a war to spread " Kultur " may appear in the 
light of an altruistic adventure. 

And yet, in spite of all, and after rejecting many facile 
arguments which seemed good till brought up against the 
actual facts of war, it remains true that the Woman's Move- 
ment is inevitably, and of its nature, an influence for peace. 
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However women may misunderstand their own position and 
the character of their claim, the fact that they make it is 
itself an assertion of the principle which war denies. If 
physical force indeed governs the world, it is futile for women 
to ask for a share in government. They are, as a sex, de- 
finitely inferior to men both in their capacity to use violence, 
and in their willingness to use it. They are neither 
muscularly so strong as men, nor morally so prone to believe 
that muscle can settle anything. Their whole claim to equal 
rights is based on the assertion that it is moral force that 
rules the world. If it is not, their claim falls to the ground. 

The only way in which a false ideal can be destroyed is by 
setting forth a true one, for truth prevails. Is militarism the 
true ideal ? or feminism ? One thing is certain — they are 
fundamentally opposed. To preach one is to combat the 
,other. One is the assertion of brute force as ultimate 
sovereign : . the other is as uncompromisingly its denial. 
Where civilization is militarist in its ideals, there women are 
at a discount. They are necessary as breeders of soldiers. 
They have no other purpose, and no rights but only privileges. 
Where civilization is pacific, women are esteemed. They have 
both rights and duties, and they are free. 

The contribution of the Woman's Movement to the problem 
of war is itself. If it prevails, the whole. conception of society 
which makes wars possible, disappears. If the appeal to the 
arbitrament of force is upheld, the Woman's Movement must 
pass into the limbo of forgotten things. 

[Miss Royden spoke from notes which she did not keep. 
She has kindly written this summary. While possibly 
not so full as we could wish, we are glad to have it, even 
if it is necessarily of a somewhat sketchy nature.] 



THE PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL COMITY 

DURING THE LAST CENTURY, AND ITS 

FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

Canon J. Howard B. Masterman 

I WANT to try to answer the question : What efforts have been 
made in the course of the last century to establish friendship 
among the nations of Europe, and why have they failed ? 
Even if we confine ourselves to Europe, as I propose to do, it 
is obviously impossible to deal adequately witii so large a 
subject in a short paper. But some kind of general outline 
may be attempted, because it is only by attending to the 
teaching of history that we can hope to save our schemes and 
efforts from futility. Many of the ideas that committees of 
earnest people are pressing on us to-day have been present in 
the minds of statesmen for at least a hundred years. It is 
only by learning to understand what obstacles hindered their 
realization that we can prepare the way for more hopeful 
advances in the future. 

From the time of the break-down of the Holy Roman Empire 
at the Peace of Westphalia, and especially in the eighteenth 
century, many schemes were propounded by political writers 
for Confederations of Europe within which peace should be 
protected by international agreement. And though the 
French Revolution inaugurated twenty years of war, the 
vision before the minds of the idealists of the movement was 
of a brotherhood of nations, self-governing and free, delivered 
from dynastic ambitions, and conforming to the law of nature 
rather than to the artificial system of treaties, in their relations 
with each other. As generally happens, war proved fatal to 
the idealist element in the Revolution, and the cry for mere 

162 
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efficiency produced first the Committee of Public Safety, and 
then Napoleon, with his hatred of " idealogues." Yet, if we 
may believe Las Cases, Napoleon had also his dream of a 
United States of Europe, based on the principle of nationality, 
and represented in a central Council, in which conflicting 
interests would be settled by peaceful discussion. This — ^so he 
told his secretary — ^had been throughout his career the ultimate 
purpose that he had had in view. 

TTie actual outcome of Napoleon's career was to unite the 
nations of Europe in a fellowship of suffering. Europe came at 
last to have a common purpose, and the Treaty of Chaumont, 
by which the four great Powers bound themselves to make no 
terms with Napoleon, marks the beginning of an effort at 
co-operation that deserves careful study. After the downfall 
of Napoleon, Alexander I. of Russia and tiiie Austrian Chancellor, 
Mettemich, assumed the task of guiding the reorganization of 
Europe. The futility of Alexander's Holy Alliance must not 
blLad us to the nobility of the idea to which it gave expression. 
The rulers of the European States were asked to pledge them- 
selves to regulate their relations to each other and to their 
peoples in accordance with the teachings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The document was signed by all the European 
sovereigns, received the cynical approval of the Regent in Great 
Britain, and was repudiated by the Pope. Castlereagh described 
it as " a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense," and Frederick 
William of Prussia was probably the only signatory, except the 
author, who signed with sincere conviction. 

While Alexander was building his castle in the air, Mettemich 
was building his fortress on the solid earth. I know of no 
chapter of history that better deserves careful study at this 
time than the story of the Congress of Vienna, which came 
within an ace of plunging Europe into a new war over the 
division of the spoils of the previous struggle. Absit omen. 
What is significant for our present purpose is that a Quadruple 
Alliance of the four great Powers practically formed itself into 
a Committee for the maintenance of peace. Congresses were 
to be held from time to time for settling any questions that 
might arise among the European Powers. " The High Con- 
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tracting Powers have agreed to renew at fixed intervals, either 
under their own auspices, or by their respective ministers, 
meetings consecrated to great common objects and to the 
examination of such measures as at each one of these epochs 
shall be judged most salutary for the peace and prosperity of 
the nations and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe." 

The experiment thus inaugurated lasted for seven years, 
and, having found expression in the Congresses of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Troppau and Laibach, perished ignobly at th& Congress 
of Verona. Before we come to the causes of this, two proposals 
made at the Congress of Aix-la-ChapeUe deserve a passing 
mention. It was proposed that the army of occupation that 
was now to be withdrawn from France should be permanently 
established at Brussels as a kind of International Police Force 
under the Duke of Wellington. And a somewhat similar 
proposal was made in connexion with the slave-trade problem 
— ^that an international fleet should be created gaid placed 
under the authority of a board of control, with its headquarters 
in West Africa. Nothing came of either proposal. We must 
now ask why the attempt to secure European peace by the 
supervision of the Alliance failed. The first and most obvious 
reason was that no honest efiort had been made at Vienna to 
take account of the new forces that had awakened in Europe 
as the outcome of the Revolution. Instead of a broad and 
statesmanlike attempt to meet the aspirations of the peoples 
of Europe, the Congress occupied itself with the task of satisfy- 
ing dynastic claims,, and removing, as far as might be, all trace 
of the Napoleonic period. Italy was partitioned again, Belgium 
united to Holland, Polish hopes shattered, the unspeakable 
Bourbons of Spain and Naples restored, Norway contemptu- 
ously flung to Bemadotte as the price of his tardy adhesion to 
the Allies, Saxony rent asunder to satisfy the greed of Prussia. 

Having thus established Europe in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium, Mettemich sought to use the Quadruple Alliance 
as an instrument for suppressing all efforts of the peoples that 
disturbed the stagnation that called itself peace. The Alliance 
was to be a committee for the maintenance of existmg arrange- 
ments, with a general right to intervene in the affairs of the 
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smaller nations. As soon as this became clear the British 
Government began to regard the whole arrangement with 
growing suspicion. In Naples and in Spain, Castlereagh, and 
afterwards Canning more emphatically, dissociated Great 
Britain from the policy of intervention. It only needed the 
begiiming of the Greek revolt and the death of Alexander to 
complete the dissolution of the Alliance, and after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 the two Liberal Powers of the West drew together 
into a somewhat informal entente, while Mettemich brought 
Prussia completely on to the side of the reaction. Russia under 
Nicholas stood haughtily aloof, absorbed in its own political 
and religious life. After the Congress in London that recog- 
nized and guaranteed the independence of Belgium, no attempt 
at common action was made by the Powers for many years. 

The year 181 5 was a year of fraternization of governments ; 
the year 1848 was a year of the fraternization of peoples. The 
ideal to which Lamartine, Kossuth, Mazzini, Blum and most 
of the other popular leaders looked forward was a fellowship 
of self-governing peoples, national and democratic, working 
together for the common progress of humanity. Again we have 
to ask, why did the attempt fail ? Several causes contributed 
to the failure — ^the military strength of the reaction, backed 
by the forces of Nicholas of Russia ; the unpractical idealism 
of some of the leaders of the Liberal cause, especially in Germany. 
But the chief cause of failure, and the one that matters most 
for our purpose, was the development of racial antagonisms. 
The Pan-German Parliament at Frankfort is confronted by a 
pan-Slav Congress at Prague. The Magyar refused to the 
Croat and Slovak the liberties that he asked for himself. 

The whole story is very instructive. Liberalism had for years 
aimed at international action, Mazzini alone seeing clearly 
that democracy must be national if it was to be effective. Then, 
when the year of conflict came, racial instincts reasserted them- 
selves with overwhelming force, and internationalism broke 
down. 

It is important to understand this if we are to do justice to 
the ideas of Louis Napoleon, the genuineness of whose desire 
for a European Confederation there is no reason to doubt. He 
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saw that the earlier effort of 1815 had failed because it Jiad 
aimed at uniting Europe on a basis of reaction ; and that 1848 
had failed because unsatisfied national ambitions threw the 
peoples of Europe into antagonism with each other. So he 
now offered the friendship of France to every government 
willing to combine with her in the defence of those interests 
which are common to all. And first among these interests he 
placed the defence of liberty and national autonomy. " The 
Empire is peace " he declared at Boulogne, and m spite of the 
distrust with which Napoleon was jegarded, an era of peace 
Seemed at least possible. The rapid development of industry, 
and the new economic problems that came with it, the desire 
for material prosperity that made idealism unfashionable, the 
mfluence of the Free Trade policy of Great Britain, all made 
for peace. The Great Exhibition in London in 1851 lyas 
described by Queen Victoria as " the greatest triumph of peace 
that the world has ever seen." But Napoleon's role of guardian 
of international friendship was difficult for several reasons. 
After the mean and inglorious reign of Louis Philippe, France 
wanted excitement and the revival of the glories of the Empire. 
And Napoleon's idea of national autonomy demanded such a 
reconstruction of the European system as could hardly come 
without armed conflict. Moreover, the instability of his mind, 
in which fine ideas and impracticable dreams mingled in strange 
confusion, failed to afford any guarantee for the steady pursuit 
of any policy. If Napoleon III.'s plans for European peace 
were sincere, they were also singularly unsuccessful. 

The Crimean War is the one war of the nineteenth century 
that stands condemned by the verdict of all competent 
historians. It was an inexcusable blunder, for which Europe 
paid the price of more than half a milUon lives. Distrust of 
Russia has twice at least in recent history led us to inflict 
grievous wrong on the Christian peoples of South Eastern 
Europe. Our diplomacy has little cause to congratulate itself 
either on 1853 or 1878. 

The Franco-Austrian war of 1859 might with rather more 
reason be described as a war waged in the interest of European 
comity. For Italy was in the 'fifties what the Balkans have 
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come to be in contemporary history. Austrian rule in Italy 
was as much an anomaly and an anachronism as the rule of 
Turkey in the Balkans, and if it was somewhat less oppressive 
it was scarcely more intelligent. At the close of the Crimean 
War an attempt was made to re-establish the system of govern- 
ment by Congress, and the Congress of Paris lent a sympathetic 
ear to Cavour's impeachment of Austria. In regard to this 
nothing was done, or could be done in view of Austria's obstinate 
refusal to concede anything, but the Congress is notable for its 
attempt to regulate warfare at sea by abolishing privateering, 
declaring that a neutral flag covered enemy goods; that 
neutral goods in enemy vessels were not liable to capture, and 
that blockades must be effective. As a step towards European 
peace, the Treaty of Paris was vitiated by the insertion of the 
Black Sea clauses, of which Russia determined to rid herself 
at the earliest opportunity. 

The war of 1859, and the events that followed it, constitute 
a chapter in European history to which we may look back with 
some real satisfaction. For though Napoleon did much to 
alienate Italian afiEection by the annexation of Savoy and Nice, 
the part played by France and Great Britain in forwarding the 
cause of Italian unity laid the foundation of a friendship that, 
in the case of Great Britain, has never ceased to be warm and 
cordial. The temporary misunderstandings with France that 
drove Italy into the Triple Alliance, ought never to have 
occurred, and are now happily forgotten. From the time 
when, in 1871, Italy took her place among the Great Powers of 
Europe, her influence has been consistently exercised on the 
side of peace. She has patiently discouraged the irredentist 
movement, and has refused to allow her position in the Triple 
Alliance to prevent her from cultivating friendly relations with 
Great Britain and Russia. If we knew the whole truth about 
the recent Tripoli expedition, we should probably judge Italian 
policy in that matter less harshly than we were inclined to do. 

The most important contribution that Great Britain made 
to the cause of Italian unity was in her refusal to sanction or 
co-operate in any scheme of European intervention. The 
Concert of Europe woifld certainly have arranged some unstable 
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compromise. Non-intervention led to the removal from the 
European system of one of its most dangerous poUtical problems. 

I have only time to mention the Geneva Convention of 1864, 
drawn up on the initiative of the Swiss Government, and assented 
to in the course of the next few years by all the Powers of 
Europe. By ameliorating the rules governing the condition 
of the wounded in war, the Convention took an important step 
towards humanizing the ghastly business of war. 

Before the Geneva Convention had been concluded, a new 
and sinister figure began to overshadow Europe. It is possible 
to admire the ruthless strength and clear purpose of Bismarck's 
policy, it is scarcely possible to deny that under his influence 
European diplomacy lost whatever sense of honour and dis- 
interested desire for human welfare it had ever had. It is true 
that the Congress of Vienna had left Germany in a condition 
of hopeless confusion, that nearly fifty years' experience had 
shown the impossibiUty of the existing arrangement, that 
Germany, united and contented, might prove an asset for 
European peace. But it is also true that the wars that made 
Germany left a dismembered Denmark, a deeply wounded 
France, a Poland whose life seemed finally extinguished, and 
an Austro-Hungary committed to new adventures in the East. 
If the Franco-German war had been followed by a Congress at 
which the whole European situation could have been considered 
and, where necessary, amended, the union of Germany might 
have closed the troubled middle period of the century, and 
brought real peace to the nations ; but, secure in the support 
of Russia, Bismarck was able to avert European intervention. 

After 1871 the Concert of Europe reappears. The .unhappy 
outcome of the Congress of Berlin provides a further illustration 
of the fatal tendency of the Great Powers to prefer patch-work 
compromises to clear principle. When we remember the toll 
of human suffering that the tearing up of the Treaty of San 
Stephano has involved, we have little cause to be proud of the 
peace with honour that gave back Macedonia to thirty years 
more of misrule and oppression. Since then the Concert of 
Europe has interfered on various occasions in the affairs of the 
Balkan peninsula. The best that can be said is that, by acting 
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together, the Powers averted the danger of isolated action 
ending in war. 

In regard to Colonial questions, the co-operation of the Powers 
has been more successful. The Congo Conference of 1885, the 
Anglo-German Treaty of 1890, and the Anglo-French Treaty 
of the same year, represent an advance in international rela- 
tions. The century closed with an earnest effort, inaugur- 
ated by the Emperor of Russia, to foster international peace. 
The subject proposed for discussion at the Conference, which 
met at the Hague in 1899, was " a possible reduction of the 
excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations " ; but as 
it soon became clear that no nation was prepared with any 
practicable scheme of disarmament, the Conference devoted 
itself to the setting up" of a permanent Court at the Hague, to 
which questions of international dispute might be referred. 
At a second Conference in 1907 thte machinery set up in 1899 
was strengthened and amended. In 1903 an Anglo-French 
Arbitration Treaty led the way in a long series of treaties by 
which nations agreed to refer disputes to the Hague Tribunal. 
In practically every case, questions involving vital interests 
of national honour aie reserved, the only attempt to negotiate a 
complete Treaty of Arbitration being, I think, the recent Anglo- 
American Treaty. It is among the States of the New World that 
arbitration has won its most distinguished triumphs. The two 
most successful applications of the principle in Europe have been 
in regard to the Dogger Bank incident between Great Britain 
and Russia, and the Casablanca incident between France and 
Germany. If the Central European Powers had been sincerely 
desirous of peace, the Austro-Hungarian case against Serbia 
might have been submitted to the Hague Tribunal — a course 
to which Russia would, as we now know, have consented. The 
objection made by. Austria, that it would be derogatory to her 
sovereign right to submit her case to any external authority 
gives strong ground for the suspicion that her case would not 
stand impartial examination. In spite of the efforts of a few 
statesmen to provide machinery for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, it cannot be said that the thirty years peace 
that followed the Russo-Turkish war has been marked by 
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much real advance in fellowship among nations. For this 
there are several reasons. I should put first the overestimate 
of material values that has been a characteristic feature of the 
latter part of the last century. For as a desire for spiritual 
enrichment unites, so a desire for material enrichment divides. 
The international controversies of the last forty years have 
hardly ever been a conflict of ideas, but almost always of 
interests. Every nation has been like a suburban trades- 
man anxiously on the watch lest his rivals steal a march 
on him. 

Two things have accentuated this sense of rivalry. It is 
often claimed for universal miUtary service that it makes for 
peace by throwing the sacrifice of war on the whole people. 
But it acts in another way. It creates the idea that a nation 
must be perpetually on guard against attacks by its neighbours. 
It tends to foster the idea that the natural relation of nation 
to nation is one of hostility. The long unfortified frontier 
between Ca^ada and the United States, of which we are so 
proud, expresses the opposite idea. And a conscript army 
does not mean to-day what it meant in earlier centuries. It 
involves vast stores of munitions of war, elaborate ofEensive 
machinery, immense financial burdens. It means national 
insurance on a colossal scale. 

Then, again, I think the adoption of protective tariffs, in 
which Bismarck led the way, has done much to foster ill-will 
among nations. Cobden and Napoleon III. regarded the 
Anglo-French Commercial Treaty of i860 as a great step to- 
wards international peace. I have no intention of entering on 
a discussion of the relative advantages of Free Trade and Pro- 
tection ; I am dealing only with facts, and I do not think it 
can be denied that the war of tariffs in which the nations of 
Europe have been engaged for thirty years has tended to foster 
ideals of national life that are inconsistent with frank friendli- 
ness and co-operation. 

I do not find myself in agreement with those who lay the 
blame for national misunderstanding on the diplomatists. 
I have no special admiration for the Chancelleries of Europe, 
but I can find no evidence that the peoples of Europe were 
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more anxious than their rulers to live at peace one with another. 
If we may take the Press of Europe as representing in any way 
the general tone of public opinion, there is little evidence of 
any general wish for closer fellowship. There has, it is true, 
been a good deal of common feeling among the workers of the 
various countries, and scholarship, and, to some extent, athletics, 
have created common interests. But the sense of rivalry 
has been deeper, though sometimes almost unconscious. 

Looking back over the long period that we have tried to 
survey in outline, a few facts stand out with startling clearness. 
One is the complete ineffectiveness of religion as an inter- 
national influence for peace. Wars have been averted, but 
never from religious motives; Congresses have been held, but 
never to find a Christian solution of international problems. 
Sometimes it has almost seemed as though Europe had reverted 
to the condition of ancient Palestine, with its tribal deities 
inspiring their worshippers to make a full end of their rivals. 

Again, an impartial survey of the period tends to show that 
where Europe has tried the experiment of collective action, 
disinterested desire for human welfare has seldom, if ever, been 
the prevailing motive. What guarantee have we that the 
International Council, to which some among us look forward 
as the solution of the problem of international peace, will be 
inspired by higher motives than the Congresses of the past ? 

Speaking broadly, the wars of the nineteenth century have 
been the outcome of the desire of nations for self-expression. 
But on every frontier there lies a debatable region where con- 
flicting interests endanger peace. Is Alsace-Lorraine French 
or German ? Is Schleswig Danish or Prussian ? Is Monastir 
Bulgarian or Serbian ? Is Dalmatia Italian or Slav ? For 
many reasons, a Referendum is not a satisfactory way of 
settling such questions. A year ago, we were within measurable 
distance of something like war over the question whether 
Tyrone was Orange or Nationalist, and the question is not yet 
settled. I suppose such questions are really insoluble, the 
best that can be done is to secure adequate guarantees that the 
rights of alien populations shall be protected. Such treatment 
as the Prussians have meted out to the Poles of West Prussia, 
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or Russia, before her great ordeal came to her, to Finland, or 
Hungary to the Slavs within her borders, must somehow be 
made impossible or international goodwill must remain for 
ever a dream. 

I remind you of these things in order that we may realize 
how much more complex the questions are with which we have 
to deal than is recognized by many of the groups of earnest 
people who are propounding possible solutions. We are dealing 
with a disease that goes very deep into the modem world. 
It is new ideals rather than new organizations that we need. 
Where are we to find them ? 

I do not believe that we shall find them in a declaration of 
war against nationality. The people who attack the national 
idea in the supposed interest of international fellowship seem 
to me to be making just the same mistake as the Continental 
Socialists who attack the family in the supposed interest of the 
State. It is said that the wars of the nineteenth century were 
due to the influence of nationalism ; it would be much more 
true to say that they were due to the refusal of governments 
to recognize and respect nationalism. The family and the 
nation seem to me to be the two units of social organization 
divinely appointed for the training of the individual, the two 
smaller groups within the human family, within which we 
learn the lessons of loyalty and service, without which human 
brotherhood is a mere sham. The ideal that I want to set 
before myself is not a great universal society in which national 
distinctions will be merged and lost, but a fellowship of nations 
each developing to the full its special characteristics, and 
each contributing its own ideals to tiie enrichment of all. It is 
the healing of the nations, not their destruction, for which we 
ought to pray. Our own Empire, as a fellowship of free nations, 
is far nearer to the true ideal than the German Empire, with its 
subordination of local rights to the common purposes of 
Imperial ambition. Nationalism has shown itself much stronger 
in spiritual force than Cosmopolitanism. 

Nor do I think that we shall find the ideals we are seeking 
in the conception of the nations of Europe armed to the teeth 
in defence of peace, ready to smite with their united strength 
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any nations that dare to appeal to the sword. As we have 
seen in this last year, armed peace becomes at last an 
intolerable burden, and nations confronted by the prospect 
of bankruptcy fling themselves into the dreadful adventure 
of war. 

I doubt whether the democratic control of foreign policy 
will carry us very far towards a solution. Except for the 
Crimean War and the Seven Weeks' War (and about these I 
feel some doubt) I do not think any of the wars of the last 
hundred years would have been averted by an appeal to the 
judgment of the peoples. Democratic control is desirable as 
a means of bringing home to the citizen the consciousness of 
his responsibility for the welfare of other peoples as well as his 
own. But we should be building our hopes on an unreliable 
foundation if we supposed that democracy was a certain way 
to peace. 

Is the problem then insoluble ? Yes, I beUeve it is insoluble 
unless we are prepared to enlist on the side of peace the whole 
force of religion. It is the Holy Catholic Churdi that we need — 
national in its forms of expression ; universal in its spiritual 
fellowship. The chief obstacles to the realization of this ideal 
are, in my view, the claims of particular Churches to the ex- 
clusive right to represent Historic Christianity, and the divided 
condition of English Christianity. An English Church co- 
extensive with the nation could forge links of fellowship with 
the great Church of Russia that would make war between our 
two nations permanently impossible. In communion with 
a national French Church an English Church, national in fact 
as well as in name, might give spiritual consecration to our 
friendship with the neighbour-land that we have learned in 
this last year to admire and love as we have never done before. 
For the Catholic Church is sacramental ; it sanctifies human life 
not by superseding, but by transforming, whatever is noble 
and right in human forms and systems. It is a false spirituality 
that sees the Catholic Church as a shadowy, disincamate ideal, 
a conception to admit in theory and ignore in practice. 

I know that in all this I am raising tremendous questions. 
But the question of international peace is itself tremendous, 
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baffling, almost inconceivably complex. Our plans and pur- 
poses break against the age-long obstacles that human history 
has erected. There is no way to international peace but the 
way of the Cross ; only God can save the world, for only God 
loved the world well enough to die for it. 



PEACE AND THE EDUCATION OF A CITIZEN 

J. St George Heath, Warden of Toynbee Hall 

We cannot deny that there is a very genuine division of 
opinion in this conference with regard to our attitude to war 
in general. Some of us believe that all war is contrary to the 
mind of Christ and that the only way to put an end to war 
is for one nation to ' have the courage to become a mart5T 
nation. Others of us believe that there are certain occasions 
when a nation must fight, and that this war, being waged 
in defence of a small and oppressed nation, was one of 
those occasions. But in spite of these difierences there is a 
fundamental unity of outlook. Almost everyone is a pacifist 
as contrasted with a militarist. For purposes of clearness I 
propose at the outset to give my definition of these two terms7 
A militarist is a person who believes either that war is in itself 
a good thing, or that it is at least a necessary thing, or both. A 
pacifist is a person who believes that war is a bad thing and who 
believes that mankind can, if it so wills, get rid of war. Pacifists 
differ as to the means whereby war can be got rid of, but as 
against militarists they are agreed in believing that it can be 
got rid of, and that it is one of the supreme tasks of humanity 
to set to work to get rid of it. 

Perhaps I shall make this clearer if I mention certain classes 
of people who are essentially militarist. Included among them 
in England are a large portion of the aristocracy, the typical 
product of the public school, a large section of business men, 
the majority of those in the army and navy, and especially 
men who have retired from those professions, a certain number 
of university professors, a considerable number of politicians, 
and a small number of statesmen. We sometimes abuse certain 
sections of the Press as being jingo and militarist, but if we 

iss 
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are to be fair to them we must recognize that they are only the 
mouthpiece of militarist sentiments which are shared by a large 
number of Englishmen. 

Most of the above classes of Englishmen are militarist in 
the sense that in the bottom of their hearts they beUeve war 
to be a good thing. But a far larger number of people of all 
classes are militarist in the sense that they believe war to be 
inevitable. This feeling is well brought out in an interview 
reported in the Daily Chronicle, July 2nd, 1915, in which Harold 
Begbie puts the foUowmg question to Sir William Crookes, CM., 
LL.D., F.R.S. : " Do you think that this war will end war ? " 
Sir William Crookes smiled (notice the smile which is so sig- 
nificant). "You can't change human nature. People will 
quarrel, and if they cannot settle their quarrels they will fight. 
But I do think that it will be a great many years before there 
will be another war." 

In France the nation seems also about equally divided 
between militarist and pacifist, and in France too the respon- 
sible statesmen are nearly all pacifists. In Germany the nation 
is also fairly equally divided. East Prussia is strongly militarist. 
South Germany and the Rhineland pacifist. The only differ- 
ence between Germany and the other two countries is that in 
Germany the statesmen and rulers are much more strongly 
mihtarist, though this is partly due to the fact that Germany 
is less democratic and more under absolute rule. 

The problem which I wish to discuss to-day is this, What part 
can Education play in lessening the strength of militarism ? It 
is clear that it is the existence of this spirit of militarism which 
lies at the root of all the war problems. Nations will always 
have differences between themselves. Just as in the relation- 
ship of individuals so in the relationship of nations there will 
always be matters which require readjustment. And the great 
problem of the future is — Can these differences be settled by way 
of arbitration or must force always be the ultimate remedy ? 

Now so long as we have large sections of the community 
believing either that war is actually a good thing and that it 
is something which is ineradicable, so long shall we have the 
greatest of all obstacles to arbitration. The root idea behind 
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arbitration is faith and trust. But there is no room in the 
mind for faith or trust in arbitration so long as a man believes 
that war is either a good thing or an unavoidable thing. Before 
nations can arbitrate they must believe that war is in itself a 
bad thing and something that can be abolished if nations so 
will. 

I intend to deal with this question of education and militarism 
under two heads, the Education of the Adult and the Educa- 
tion of the Child, devoting the major portion of my time to the 
Education of the Adult. In order to make what follows some- 
what clearer, it may be well at the outset to lay down the main 
theme of this paper. My object will be an attempt to demon- 
strate that there is no such thing as a special education for 
peace, but that a peace education is only one part of a wider 
problem, namely the education of a citizen. To me the hope 
not only of peace but of all social progress lies in this " educa- 
tion of a citizen," and I should regard it as disastrous if as a 
result of war an attempt was made to divert people's attention 
from the education of a citizen into any specific studies in con- 
nection with the war. 

Before we can discuss the question of education we must 
first analyze the reasons which lead people to believe in mili- 
tarism, and here we find ourselves driven to go behind intel- 
lectual reasons and to inquire into more primitive instincts. 
We owe a great deal to modem psychology for the light that 
it has thrown upon humian instincts. Primitive man started 
with a bundle of instincts. Instinct has been defined by 
Mr Macdougall^ as an "inherited or innate psycho-physical 
" disposition which determines its possessor to perceive and to 
" pay attention to objects of a certain class, to experience an 
" emotional excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving 
" such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particular 
" manner, or at least to experience an impulse to such action." 

It was these instincts which originally determined man's 
action, and whatever may be true of highly civilized men, yet 
at least in relation to primitive man and even to the majority 
of Europeans, nothing could be more grossly untrue than to say 

1 William Macdougall, " Social Psychology," p. 29. Methuen, 
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with Bentham that " on the occasion of every act he exercises 
" every human being is led to pursue that line of conduct which, 
" according to his view of the case taken by him at the moment, 
" will be in the highest degree contributing to his own happi- 
" ness." These primitive instincts still determine to a large ex- 
tent our action, and it is only slowly that they are being har- 
monized and guided by purposive action controlled by reason. 

For our purpose the most interesting of these instincts is the 
instinct of pugnacity, which among the more primitive peoples 
finds its vent in perpetual warfare between communities whose 
relations remain subject to no law. " As a rule no material 
benefit is gained," says Mr Macdougall,^ "and often none is 
sought in tiiese tribal wars which often result in the weakening 
and even the extermination of whole villages." He quotes 
Central Borneo where "this perpetual warfare, like the squabbles 
of a roomful of quarrelsome children, seems to be almost wholly 
and directly due to the uncomplicated operation of the instinct 
of pugnacity. No material benefits are sought ; a few heads 
and sometimes a slave or two are the only trophies gained." 

" In our own age," says Mr Macdougall,^ " the same instinct 
makes of Europe an armed camp occupied by twelve million 
soldiers," the support of which is a heavy burden on all the 
peoples, and we see how more instantly than ever before a whole 
nation may be moved by the combative instinct — a slight to 
the British flag, or an insulting remark in some foreign news- 
paper sends a wave of angry emotion sweeping across the 
country accompanied by all the characteristics of crude col- 
lective mentation and two nations are ready to rush into a 
war that cannot fail to be disastrous to both of them." 

It is to be noticed that this instinct of pugnacity was more 
highly developed in the Germanic tribes than probably in any 
others in history.' " The Germanic tribes were perhaps more 
pugnacious and possessed of the military virtues," says 
Macdougall, " in a higher degree than any other people that has 
" existed before or since. They were the most terrible enemies, 

1 WilUam MacdougaU, " Social Psychology," p. 280. 
« Ibid., p. z8i . " Ibid., p. 290. 
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" as Julius Caesar found ; they could never be subdued because 
" they fought not merely to gain any specific ends but because 
" they loved fighting, i.e., because they were innately pugnacious. 
" Their religion and the character of their gods reflected their 
" devotion to war. Centuries of Christianity have failed to 
" eradicate this quality and the smallest differences of opinion 
" and belief continue to furnish the pretexts for fresh combats." 

We have laid especial stress upon this primitive instinct of 
pugnacity which still survives so strongly in human nature, 
because instincts such as these throw so much light upon in- 
tellectual arguments. Those who write in defence of militarism 
are often people in whom the instinct of pugnacity is highly 
developed, and in such cases reason is being used, no doubt in 
part unconsciously, as the handmaid of these more primitive 
impulses. And even where this is not so, the intellectual 
defence of militarism is, as we shall see, in part based upon the 
existence of an instinct of pugnacity which is taken to be an 
integral part of human nature. Many writers upon peace 
have been led astray by attempting to examine the intellectual 
or reasoned defence of militarism quite apart from the more 
primitive instinct of pugnacity. 

Partly from a wish to give an intellectual defence of the 
instinct of pugnacity and partly from a desire to explain the 
actual facts of war, men of no little ability as thinkers have 
put forward certain intellectual arguments in defence of mili- 
tarism. These arguments may be briefly classified as follows : — 

(a) Biological argument — 

War ensures the survival of the fittest and is therefore 
good for the human race. 

(b) Economic argument — 

War is necessary if a nation is to get its share of good 
things in the world. By war fresh markets can be 
opened up and undeveloped lands secured, and history 
is appealed to as shewing that trade always follows the 
flag. 

(c) Psychological arguments — 

(x) War is inevitable whether it be good or bad. It is 
an essential part of human nature. 
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(2) Powerful nations have certain cultural ideals which 
are good for the world and these cultural ideals can often 
be implanted in smaller and weaker, nations by force. 

(3) War is bracing for human nature. Without it nations 
would grow weak and fibreless. Nations that cease to 
fight decay. 

Thus we have as the background of militarism first of all 
certain vague and primitive instincts, and secondly, certain 
intellectual ideas. In dealing with the education of children 
we shall be concerned in the main with these instincts, in deal- 
ing with the education of adults we shall be primarily concerned 
with the intellectual ideas. 



I. The Education of Adults 

Educational reformers are coming more and more to agree 
that it is a mistake to attempt in the education of children to 
deal with the intellectual arguments which underlie the political 
and economic structure of modem society. Children and even 
young persons under eighteen are too young to be able to deal 
with these ideas, and the usual result is that the teacher implants 
a particular political and social outlook upon his pupils which 
they are unable to criticize. It is essential to education in 
political and economic matters that those who are taught 
should be able to hold their own with the teacher and the 
ideal method of instruction is the discussion circle. Such educa- 
tion must be given either at universities or else by such methods 
as the tutorial class of the Workers' Educational Association, 
and the Adult School, and in more informal meetings of de- 
bating societies. We must look forward to a great extension 
of such methods, and we shall need to organize in every way 
possible the education of adult citizens. The work of the 
Council for the Study of International Relationships oSers a 
striking instance of what can be done in the way of focussing 
efforts for the education of adult people in citizenship. Those 
most competent to judge have declared that the ideal time 
for education is after a man at woman has had a few years' 
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experience of industrial and commercial and professional life. 
The undergraduate at a university has so little content of actual 
experience upon which to work that he fails often to grasp 
the essence of the problem, and better even than a university 
education would be an education in citizenship beginning at 
the age of twenty-five and conducted on the tutorial method 
of the Workers' Educational Association, in which the student 
devotes one night a week to the class and spends the rest of 
his available time in reading and writing essays. 

We must now proceed to examine the relationship between 
the education of an adult citizen, and the intellectual ideas that 
lie behind militarism. 

(a) Biological argument — 

Let us take first of all the biological argument. Obviously 
the first need here is that we should understand exactly 
what is meiant by the survival of the fittest, and the part 
which the law of struggle has played in the world as contrasted 
with the law of co-operation. Ever since Darwinism was first 
introduced there has been an enormous amount of vague and 
loose thinking upon the subject, which has done almost incal- 
culable harm in brutalizing or helping to keep brutalized the 
hearts of many otherwise kindly-disposed human beings. 
But the relation of biology to war cannot be separated from its 
relationship to peace and to social problems at home. This is 
well brought out in a letter written by a certain Colonel A. C. 
Yate, M.P., to the Times, where he complained that Mr Carnegie 
had called war a degrading evil. " Does Mr Carnegie," he 
asked, " really understand human nature and the inunutable 
laws which govern and guide it? Is the grand law of the 
selection of the fittest to give way to the miserable mediocrity 
of compromise fostered by charity ? " ^ Here as in other spheres 
we shall find a close connection between militarism and the 
spirit that opposes all the programme of social legislation. 
The spectacle of man, naturally humane and kind, advocating 
war and the poverty struggle out of blind adherence to a 
theory, furnishes a striking illustration of the way in which 
' Quoted by Graham Wallas, " The Great Society," p. 19. 
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our intellectual outlook affects our actions for good and 
evil. 

In the education of any citizen it is clear that some study of 
biology and its relationship to ethics is needed such as is found 
for instance in Ritchie's " Darwinism and Politics/' and this we 
require not only for a right understanding of war and peace but 
also for a right understanding of the relationship of the citizen 
of a state towards the problem of poverty and the right atti- 
tude towards competition and co-operation. 

(b) Economic arguments — 

Buckle has shown in his " History of Civilization in England/' 
chapter iv. (p. 163) how great an effect false ideas of Political 
Economy had upon the relationship of nations. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries most statesmen believed that 
wealth was composed entirely of gold, and that it was the real 
interest of every people to import few commodities and much 
gold. The aim of statesmen was to make other nations take as 
many of our commodities as possible in order that we might 
get in return as much gold as possible, and numerous wars were 
occasioned by attempting to impose commercial treaties which 
had this aim. Adam Smith and his followers completely 
exposed the fallacy of this view, and laid the foundations of 
the Free Trade policy which made such strides in Europe 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

It is to be noticed that the growth of militarism in Europe 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century has coincided 
with the renewed growth of Protection. There is little doubt 
that the growth of democracy has played no small part in 
reintroducing Protection. The Free Trade movement was really 
the triumph of a small educated class led by statesmen such as 
Pitt and Peel. Modem Protection has been fostered in part by 
militarists who believed that because of the Hkelihood of war 
each nation must be self-supporting, but it has obtained its 
hold over European countries, the U.S.A. and the English 
colonies^ largely because Protection has seemed obvious and 
sensible to a democracy untrained in economic thiiAing. 

Here again the education that is needed is only part of the 
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general education of a citizen. The need for clear thinking 
as to the way in which wealth is distributed at home is im- 
peratively needed if we are to get wise legislation, and for the 
future of peace it is imperatively needed that nations realize 
that they do not gain wealth at the expense of one another, but 
that the wealth of one nation adds equally to the wealth of 
other nations. We need to study both the elements of eco- 
nomics and such books as Norman Angell's " Great Illusion," 
to see the fallacies involved in the idea that nations can gain 
economically by war. As H. W. Nevinson shows in his book 
entitled " The War of Steel and Gold," whatever gain does accrue 
from war accrues to the benefit of that small dass which is 
seeking for fresh investments for its surplus wealth and not to 
the mass of individuals in the nation. 

(c) Psychological arguments — 

(i) War is unavoidable. Human nature is human nature, 
and will always be so. Here what we need is clear thinking 
about human nature. Does it always remain the same, and if 
not, along what lines does it move ? The teaching of history 
as apart from psychology has undoubtedly tended to do harm. 
It is a f^ult to which the historian is liable that he tends to be- 
lieve that what has been is also what will be. He is tempted to 
take human nature as something fixed and rigid, whereas Social 
Psychology is showing how man's nature is gradually altered 
and developed partly by the play of external forces and partly 
by the introduction of new moral and reUgious ideas. But the 
argument that men will always fight, because they have always 
done so is precisely the same as the argument that men will 
always be poor because they have always been, and it is clearly 
part of the general education of the citizen to learn to think 
clearly about the nature of, and the possible modifications in, 
human nature. 

(2) Next we have the Adew that war is good because it is 
only by war that certain cultural ideals which have been built 
up by favoured nations can be implanted upon other nations. 
This idea has come prominently to the front in connection 
with Bemhardi and the view of certain German thinkers that 
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Germany has a mission to impose its " kultuir " upon the 
world. But the idea finds a parallel in the minds of many 
Englishmen who believe sincerely that nothing would be better 
for the world than to be brought under the dominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

Here again there is need for clear thinking. We must 
examine carefully what we mean by ideals and how far they can 
be forced upon others. It is clear that both the Roman and 
the English Empire have been able to force law and order 
upon other people. The Pax Romana and the Pax Britannica 
have undoubtedly kept backward or bellicose nations from 
fighting among themselves, and India at the present day 
offers the most striking instance of this. 

But it is one thing to enforce law and order upon a backward 
people and quite another to implant certain cultural ideals 
upon modern European nations. To wish to implant ideals 
is to wish to implant a certain outlook on life, and psy- 
chology has long demonstrated that ideals and outlooks on life 
cannot be forced upon people but must be the result of a 
voluntary acceptance. This is the idea that is latent behind 
the whole of the democratic movement. A wise and good 
tyrant, or despot, or aristocracy can try to make men better, but 
history shows that they have always failed. It is noticeable that 
militarism flourishes most in despotic countries just because both 
militarism and despotism involve the idea that men can be made 
better from outside. The more we study human nature, the 
more we read of Ireland and Poland the clearer shall we 
become that cultural ideas cannot be implanted by force. 
Thus, for instance, Herr Dernburg is reported in the New York 
Times, March 26th, 1915, as saying, " It has never been to 
the advantage of any country to swallow up parts of a country 
inhabited by people of different race, different language, and 
a different turn of mind," and he pointed the moral by referring 
to Austria's differences with her Italian population. Nation- 
ality implies the belief that only those who share the same out- 
look can help towards building up the "good life," and it is 
no idle dream to believe that the Powers may some day volun- 
tarily readjust the map of Europe on a. basis of nationality 
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just because through education they have abandoned the 
delusion that military domination can really add a subject 
people to one's empire and make it absorb one's own culture. 
Here again clear thinking as to psychology is needed both for 
the sake of international peace and for the growth of real 
democracy. 

(3) We have deliberately left to the last the greatest argu- 
ment in favour of war. Professor Ridgeway recently warned 
the world " against a world of peace in which humanity would 
perish from its own physical and moral corruption." Mr 
Strachey, the editor of the Spectator, repeats the same idea and 
it is echoed in Bemhardi and countless German books. Stated 
baldly and tersely the argument runs as follows : Mankind 
will lose all manly grit and grow effeminate and decadent 
without war. Therefore a nation which wishes to keep fit 
will either have to declare war unjustly against some other 
nation, possibly by deliberately provoking a quarrel, or it will 
have to rely upon some other nation acting unjustly, in which 
case it can fight a defensive war and thus keep itself fit. Stated 
thus baldly the argument must revolt the moral conscience of 
every thoughtful person. A system in which men must commit 
murder in order to keep fit leaves no room whatsoever for God 
and for any divine ordering of the world. 

But it is seldom that the argument is stated thus baldly. 
In England at least it is generally disguised under one of the 
following two forms. Sometimes we are told that a system of 
military training is just what the youth of the nation needs for 
its physical and moral health, and at other times that it is 
only in war time that a nation gets a real sense of purpose and 
unity. 

Both these arguments have a large substratum of truth in 
them which it is imperative to recognize. Those who visit the 
poorer quarters of any large town and see the stream of un- 
disciplined, weedy, loafing youths, feel acutely the strength of 
the argument in favour of conscription. And one of the great 
needs of the present time is for the anti-militarists to think out 
a peace training which will give those needful qualities of 
physical health and ^scipline and will ensure that every 
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young man is taken out of town for at least a few weeks in 
each year and made to keep his body fit and submit to some 
dis : pline. 

The present war has shown us clearly that war can and does 
bring out a sense of national purpose and unity in a way that 
nothing else has hitherto been able to do. Nearly all men, 
and a great many women, have felt for the first time that they 
have work to do which their country needs. A sense of purpose 
has come into their lives which has illumined and transfigured 
the dull routine of daily life. We need some moral equivalent 
for war which shall give us this sense of purpose not just at 
certain intervals, but throughout our lives. And this brings 
us up against the fact that the whole basis of our modem 
civilization at least since the industrial revolution, has steadily 
tended to make peace a dull, unheroic thing. If peace is to 
be a thing that attracts, it must be a peace in which men and 
women find enjoyment in work, a.nd in which all work is felt 
to be done for the sake of the community. Simple phrases these, 
and yet extraordinarily revolutionary. We have to face the 
fact that even in England thousands of men have given up . 
their civil employment and turned with a sigh of reUef to war 
as giving men far more of a sense of reality and purpose than 
is given by their ordinary daily occupations. 

Here again the problem of war is only a small part of a much 
wider problem. Those who oppose the more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth do so oftentimes on the ground that the aim of 
social reformers is material comfort, and that material comfort 
means a decay of hardness and fibre in a nation. To make 
of human life a strenuous and purposeful thing is one of the 
supreme tasks of modern statesmanship. It implies vast 
economic changes and in the civic education of adult people 
this problem of how to alter the basis of our life so as to give 
a real expression to national purpose should stand in the fore- 
ground. 

Let us now sum up what has been said with regard to the 
peace education of adult people. First and foremost we have 
seen that there is no special peace education as a subject by 
itself, and that it is only part and parcel of the education of 
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a citizen. In order to become a wise social and political re- 
former, in order to be an intelligent citizen there are certain 
subjects upon which a man must have learnt to think clearly. 
These are the elements of the theory of evolution, political 
and social economics and psychology. Without these sub- 
jects no one can claim to be equipped for active citizenship, 
and the growing interest in these subjects gives ground for 
hope that the time will come when they will form the com- 
pulsory and necessary minimum of all adult education. It is 
this kind of education which, as we see in the changed outlook 
of those who have been so trained, cuts at the roots of the 
militarist theories just as it cuts at the roots oi many other 
anti-social doctrines. 

I have laid especial emphasis on the fact that there is no 
special peace education apart from the general education of a 
citizen because there has been a tendency both in adult schools 
and in the Workers' Educational Association to divert atten- 
tion from the education of a citizen owing to the outbreak of 
the war. An interesting little pamphlet has been published 
by the Council for the Study of International Relations called 
" How to study the Problems of the War." With much of it 
I am wholeheartedly in agreement, but there is a constant 
tendency to lay stress upon the need for greater knowledge 
with regard to the facts of European history as a solution of 
the problem of war. Thus on p. 2 we hear of Bosnia Herze- 
govina, the Balkan League, Alsace Lorraine, German colonial 
policy, the Roumanians in Transylvania, the Italians in the 
Trentino, the problems of Dalmatia, Albania, and the position 
of Bohemia. Again on p. 10 we are told that we should study 
such questions as " How is the Alsace Lorraine problem to 
be solved ? How is the new Poland to be created ? Should 
Italy have the Trentino ? or Russia Constantinople ? Should 
the Dardanelles be internationalized ? Should the boundaries 
of Servia be enlarged ? " 

On p. 3 it is asked : How is it humanly possible for the average 

man concerned with the daily affairs of his life and with scant 

leisure for public questions to find his way through this maze ? 

The idea of leaving the whole problem to experts is eontemptu- 

M 
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ously dismissed. And then follows an italicized passage, p. 4 : 
"To say that in a matter like the war of nations, matters of 
life and death for piillions, which are going to afEect the whole 
future of civilization, the mass of men can have no opinion, 
but must leave it to a governing few, is not only to reduce self- 
government and democracy to an absurdity but is equivalent 
to saying that the mass of men have no moral responsibility 
for their grave acts." 

Here there is surely a curious confusion of thought. What 
was a matter of life and death was the declaration of war, not 
certain problems in connection with the Balkans. If we had 
had nations which believed that war was a bad, useless way of 
settling difficulties, such problems as whether Servia should 
have an outlet to the sea or not would be of minute importance. 
What education has to aim at is to destroy the belief in militarism 
— militarism voila I'ennemi — ^and it would be the most tragic of 
mistakes to believe that the peace of the world would be in the 
slightest degree advanced if British workmen started to learn 
about Roumania or Serajevo. Nay, I will go further and say 
that any attempt to put to a referendum in England either 
now and at any future date such questions as to whether Italy 
should have the Trentino, or Servia any outlet to the sea, would 
be fraught with infinite disaster to the cause of peace. 

It is true that a few leisured speciaUsts in modem European 
history go about demanding that we should study all the com- 
plex problems of modern European diplomacy and geography. 
But we need to be firm with them and remind them that life 
is limited and that the ordinary man can only absorb a limited 
amount. It is difficult enough to form a judgment upon such 
a measure as the Insurance Act. But just because it afEects 
our daily lives our verdict on it is worth something. But when 
it comes to such a question as Servia, to the understanding of 
a nation with a totally different outlook, we cannot either now 
or in the future be in a position to form any adequate 
judgment upon such a problem. 

Does anyone^believe that in order to settle a strike it is neces- 
sary for the public to understand the sliding scale and other 
complicated awards. We need an expert arbitrator and we 
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need to trust him. He may be biassed, but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred his judgment is infinitely better than 
ours. We as a public may believe that/the strike and the lock- 
out are clumsy methods of settling disputes. We may enquire 
into human nature and ask whether the motive does not lie 
in the system of profit-making, but it is idle to ask the public 
to grasp all the complicated points at issue in every trade 
dispute. 

So it is in matters of peace and war. What we want is to 
destroy the militarist spirit and leave the particular issues to 
arbitration, and trust our arbitrators. Let them confer in 
secret, but let the awards be public. We must abolish all 
secret treaties and secret bargains, but we must not attempt 
to decide ourselves as to complicated matters in relation to 
foreign countries. 

Once the spirit of militarism is destroyed arbitration be- 
comes natural and normal. And this primitive impulse of 
pugnacity and militarism can ■ only be destroyed by the 
gradual growth of knowledge as to the fundamentals of human 
life and human nature. Duelling and civil war have been 
practically eliminated from, European countries by the growth 
of knowledge. It is a fact of hopeful augury that the educa- 
tion in civic subjects does in almost all cases strike at the roots 
of the militarist spirit, arid what we need is a wider extension 
of this civic education. 

It may be optimistic to expect that education and reason 
will, at least within any short period, turn all the militarists 
into pacifists. The instinct of pugnacity is extremely strong, 
especially in the governing classes. It is observable that the 
higher ifp we go in the social scale the more is our army held 
in honour in England. The crack regiment is regarded by 
large numbers of the aristocracy as the most honourable of 
professions. Similarly it is the Junker and the Prussian states- 
man who is most military and the trader and artisan who is 
least military in Prussia. But what is imperatively needed 
is to ensure that the decision of a nation as to whether it shall 
fight or arbitrate shall be the decision of the people as a whole 
and not merely of its rulers. This is only another way of saying 
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that what is needed is an extension of democracy, which in 
turn presupposes an enormous growth in civic education, 
which thus becomes from another point of view the most 
essential part of a peace education. 



II. Education of Children 

We have only left ourselves a short space to deal with the 
problem of militarism and the education of children. If we 
may trust to Stanley Hall and other students of adolescence 
it is during the early years of life that our instincts can be most 
easily modified. Although with regard to all instincts we are 
still as those who grope in the darkness, yet it seems fairly 
certain that education can transmute instincts though it can 
never abolish them. We have this primitive instinct of pug- 
nacity which is extremely strong, especially with boys, and the 
only effective way to deal with it, so psychologists say, is to 
let it have full play in sport and manly exercises. Boxing, 
wrestling, football, and the like should be part of the normal 
curriculum of boys' education, and it is noticeable that in 
England and the United States, where games play a larger part 
than anywhere else, the spirit of militarism seems to be least 
in evidence. 

Another function of true education should t)e to take from 
war its familiarity. The reading of Homer, of some of the 
stories of the Old Testament, the ordinary versions of Agin- 
court or the Battle of Hastings all lead children to grow up 
imagining war to be not only a heroic but a normal thing. I 
can remember in my own case being given a copy of Creasy'S 
" Decisive Battles of the World " and reading it through with 
ecstasy and amazement. It was not until years afterwards 
that I realized that there could be any possible objection to or 
criticism of war as the normal and natural way of conducting 
the affairs of a nation. I do not want to eliminate the reading 
of Homer or of Virgil, but I do want children to be taught at 
the same time that these things happened long ago, and that 
as we grow wiser we are learning that there are other and nobler 
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ways of conducting life and of showing heroism than the 
method of war. What I mean may perhaps be best illustrated 
from the new way of teaching the Old Testament. The stories 
of Samson and Gideon, of Joshua and David are still taught, but 
all the way through the student is made conscious that there 
is such a thing as evolution in religion and that what an earlier 
and more primitive age thought of as pleasing to God was re- 
cognized by a later age as revolting to the moral conscience. 
Although one may regard the " History of England," written 
by C. R. L. Fletcher and.Rudyard Kipling, as frankly on the 
militarist side, yet it is noteworthy that in lieir relation to war 
these authors are less inclined to state facts without comment 
than the earlier writers upon whose works I was brought up at 
school. Thus in dealing with Edward Ill's attack upon France 
he notes that England and France were rather like two fierce, 
well-fed dogs, the doors of whose kennels looked right into 
each other, and in describing Henry V's attack upon France 
he says, " This really was wicked, but Henry probably thought 
that such a war would at least draw away all the baronial 
rowdies and their followers from England." We still are in 
urgent need of pacific histories, histories which will not assume 
that all conquests have been good and all wars inevitable. 

3ut far and away the most important element in the peace 
education of the young is not any direct moral inculcation, 
but the general civic background of school education. Those 
who have read John Dewey's " The School and Society," and 
Kerschensteiner's various works will realize what I mean. 
"The education of the people," says Kerschensteiner, " is the 
systematic training and organization of the people to take 
pleasure in active constructive work for the common good." 

Both Dewey and Kerschensteiner believe that the moral 
aspect of citizenship— that is, the sense of mutual help and 
service, the acknowledgment in Pauline words that we are 
all members of the same body, that when one member suffereth 
all members suffer — ^that this true sense of citizenship can 
only be learnt by revolutionizing the basis of our schools. 
" Where," says Dewey ,^ " the school work consists in simply 

* " The School and Society," p. 29. 
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learning lessons, mutual assistance, instead of being the most 
natural form of co-operation and association, becomes a 
clandestine efiort to relieve one's neighbour of his proper 
duties. When ^active work is going on all this is changed. 
Helping others instead of being a form of charity which im- 
poverishes the recipient, is simply an aid in setting free the 
powers and furthering the impulse of the one helped." 

" It is futile," says Dewey in his moral principle, " to assume 
that knowledge of right constitutes a guarantee of right doing." 
He and his followers are never weary of insisting that what is 
imperatively needed in the education of children is not to 
preach at them, but to help them to make their dajly work an 
expression of mutual service. 

The true civic education of the children must begin by 
turning the schools into real co-operative societies such as the 
famous co-operative society in a northern English town with 
its motto — " Then helped they every one his neighbour, and 
every one said to his neighbour, ' brother, be of good~ cheer.' " 
But how far will such an education guarantee us that the 
adult citizens will not wish to back their own community or 
state against the interests of all other states. This diflSculty 
is realized by Kerschensteiner, and discussed by him in a fas- 
cinating passage in his, " Der Begriff der Staatsburgerlichen 
Erziehung," 1910, p. 23 : — 

" Our goal must be the education to lead up to a member- 
" ship of the State. There are certain enthusiasts who be- 
" lieve that any education that leads up to membership of 
" any definite state is a danger to the possibility of friendly 
"relations between states, is a danger to humanity. But in 
" that case any education that tends to make people good 
" members of a family would equally be a danger to the 
' State. But no one who knows the educational influence in 
" the direction of citizenship, which can come from a sound 
"family life, can seriously maintain this. ... It is the small 
" community with its close personal links and common in- 
" terests that is the unique training-ground, for the friendly 
" life that can go even beyond its own self into the larger 
" community. The goal of world citizenship can only be 
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" reached along the path of State citizenship. When every 
" individual State becomes a harmonized moral community, 
" then and then only will come the possibility of a universal 
" society guided by moral law on the same pattern as the 
" laws that hold good for the moral relationship of individuals 
" with one another. Until this time is reached the right of the 
" stronger will hold sway among Peoples and States, and it 
" must surely be right to guarantee to each state through the 
" education in citizenship the possibility to extend as far as 
" possible its economic moral and political power not for 
" purposes of attack but to defend itself against the attacks 
" of others." 

It is interesting and melancholy to speculate what might 
have happened had Kerschensteiner and the other great Ger- 
man educational reformers had a further period of twenty years 
before the Servian crisis arose. 

There is, I am convinced, a profound significance in his idea 
that the path to world peace lies primarily through a deepen- 
ing of the sense of State citizenship. This belief is based 
upon the two following grounds. 

In the first place the deepening of a feeling of citizenship 
implies an increased belief in the subordination of the indi- 
vidual instincts and impulses to a higher law. The same 
moral force that will teach the citizen that it is his duty to 
serve his community and to sink his own individual will into a 
common purpose will also lead him to feel that in international 
relationship there is an ultimate moral force, and that it is 
untrue to say that disputes between nations must be settled 
by force because there is no higher court of appeal. 

In the second place, what is needed most by people as a 
moral equivalent for war is a sense of purpose, and what most 
people have hitherto lacked is the sense that they have a real 
duty and a real task in making the country in which they live 
better than it was at the outset. It is a noticeable fac that 
almost all social reformers are essentially pacifist. The feel- 
ing of the immensity of the work to be done at home makes 
them feel that the pugnacious instinct is of infinitely little im- 
portance, and that all the heroism and all the devotion and 
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all the energy which they have at their command, must 
be devoted to the community in which they live. And if 
the educational reforms in schools which are now being so 
bravely advocated by so many educational pioneers can 
succeed in giving the younger generation a sense of national 
purpose and true national service, then militarism will have 
received its most deadly blow. 



CLOSING ADDRESS 

The Rev. Charles Plater, S.J. 

My instructions from the Committee are that I should " gather 
up the thoughts of the school during the week and give them 
out again in a spiritual setting." 

Why I should have been chosen for this responsible task 
I can only dimly surmise. I suspect that it was because I 
am a Jesuit, a member of an Order long trained in magic, 
duplicity, casuistry and the black arts generally. It was 
thought, I suppose, that only by some diabolical sleight-of- 
hand could the obvious divergencies of religious opinion which 
exist among us be disguised into a semblance of unity. 

Now if that really was the reason, the precaution of the 
Committee was quite unnecessary. For the fact is, as I hope 
I shall be able to make clear to you, that serious as these 
divergencies may be, they do not materially affect our purpose 
in this Summer School. We set ourselves this week to do a 
definite work and we have done it. It is not, of course, a 
completed work. It is only a beginning. But it is a good 
beginning, as we must all realize. And so there is no need to 
employ subterfuge in smnming up, and the Committee might 
just as well have chosen an honest man for the job while they 
were about it. 

Before recalling to your minds the leading ideas of the 
addresses and discussions during the past week, let me first 
state in general terms the two great aims that have been un- 
doubtedly secured. 

We have gained in the first place a better and more sympa- 
thetic understandmg of each other. I am going to speak 
presently of the danger (admitted by us all and pointed out by 
several speakers) otbemg led by mere sentiment when dis- 
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cussing either international relations or Christianity. But let 
me here insist on the enormous value of the sympathy which 
has grown up amongst us and which has often been referred 
to as the " Swanwick spirit." It is not a mere matter of senti- 
ment but a genuine fellowship or friendship, based on a deepen- 
ing mutual understanding and respect. This, besides being a 
precious possession to the individual is a beneficent social 
force of almost incalculable promise. Its value to us as in- 
dividuals we all appreciate, but perhaps we do not sufficiently 
grasp the actual and potential social results of this wonderful 
movement which would have made our grandfathers and 
grandmothers gasp and stare with astonishment. 

If Swanwick did nothing more than produce this " union 
of hearts " it would be well worth while. I could have pointed 
to it as an entire justification of our gathering, and I might 
have concluded my address by asking some one to express that 
union of hearts by a sonata on the piano. Indeed, I had 
thought of doing so in any case ; but the piano is poisonously 
out of tune and thus incapable of symbolizing our emotional 
concord. It has not, in fact, caught the Swanwick spirit, and 
we hope that the tuner will repair the deficiency before next 
year. 

The second result which we have secured by the Conference 
is a deeper realization of our common aim and a more intense 
enthusiasm in our resolve to prosecute it. 

I say deliberately our common dim, for I think that the real 
unity of purpose which actuates us this year, as in other years, 
has been somewhat obscured by our consciousness of differences 
in other respects. That common aim — a very practical and 
important and noble aim — ^is to help to secure in Europe and 
in the world a positive and permanent peace. We all, without 
exception, realize war to be a hateful and horrible thing, and 
we further realize that its abolition can only be effected by 
Christianity. We, in the name of the Prince of Peace, want 
to work in a practical way for peace, making use of the 
enormous and unique advantages with which the Christian 
spirit provides us. ^ 

We are all agreed, too — and this is the point to which I invite 
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your special attention — that the main condition of a positive 
and permanent peace is the admission and the observance of 
international morality, of the laws of justice and charity as binding 
nations as well as individuals. Now please observe that our 
common recognition of the paramount claims of international 
morality is not compromised by our religious differences, how- 
ever fundamental these may be — and I hold them to be far 
more fundamental than is commonly recognized. AU who 
call themselves Christians must admit that the laws of morality 
do extend to nations as well as to individuals. Indeed, this 
great truth is not a specifically Christian truth at all. It 
was recognked before the advent of Christ and may be recog- 
nized to-day by any who will take the trouble to think. It is 
not a matter of feeling ; it is a matter of sound moral judgment. 
You will find it expressed by the Stoics and by Cicero. It is 
of course implied in the Ten Commandments. 

What Christianity has done is to make it practically possible 
to obey the dictates of reason. It provides us with a spirit, 
a motive, a sanction. Reason tells men what to do, Christi- 
anity enables them to do it. If they will not do it, that is not 
the fault of Christianity. 

We arrive, then, at these conclusions. We are all absolutely 
agreed that the stable peace of the world is to be worked for 
with enthusiasm. We all admit that the main determinant of 
that peace is international morality. We recognize that pre- 
cisely because we call ourselves Christians we have a quite 
special responsibility and a quite special opportunity. 

Now that, I submit, is a very solid platform on which we can 
all unite and co-operate. It is our business to impress upon 
the public mind the main fact that the laws of morality bind 
nations as well as individuals. 

You may say that this is a platitude. I answer that it is 
a great moral truth which is being appallingly neglected with 
disastrous consequences in this country — to go no further 
afield. If you have any doubt on that score read the bulk of 
our newspapers or note what men and, alas, women including 
those in responsible positions are openly saying. There is a 
real danger of our being smitten by that very moral blindness 
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of which we accuse the Prussians. There is a torrent of talk 
about the Germans which, as Miss Taylor pointed out so well, 
is quite unreasonable, immoral, and un-Christian. What is 
wanted above is something very simple and fundamental and, 
if you like, platitudinous. We have got to keep on repeating 
elementary moral principles again and again until they sink 
into people's minds. When we have done this, the rest of our 
task will be a simple matter. Till we have done this, no positive 
international law will be of the smallest value, and no machinery 
of peace will be successful. 

The very thoroughness of our agreement on this basic prin- 
ciple may blind us, here at Swanwick, to the fact that what is 
a platitude to us may be a startling revelation to other people ; 
and our eager preoccupation with the machinery of peace 
may cause us to overlook the great work of moral propaganda 
which Ues immediately before us. 

I may now recall to your minds some of the leading ideas 
of those lecturers and speakers who during the past week have 
dealt directly with the spiritual and moral aspects of inter- 
national relationships — I mean the Bishop of Oxford, Dr Wick- 
steed, Mr Glutton Brock, and others. 

You will remember the firm and reassuring note struck by 
Mr Glutton Brock in the opening paper. He told us of the 
power of Christian thought resolutely applied. The biological 
theory of life, like all substitutes for Christianity, had broken 
down utterly and patently. Christian virtue, paradoxical at 
first, is seen to be alone in conformity with nature, a point 
emphasized more than once by Mrs Higgs. Mr Brock pleaded 
for the sane and serious thinking out of Christianity in all its 
implications, social and international. We must be architects 
of Christian thought as painstaking and strenuous as the builders 
of the old cathedrals. Mr Brock, I am sure, did not imply 
that this work had to be done from the beginning. Had there 
been any such suggestion, I am sure that Dr Wicksteed would 
have asked him in the name of history what was the matter 
with Dante and St Thomas Aquinas. But he implied, and 
rightly so, that every age has its new problems, or at least the 
old problems in a new form, and that we must throw ourselves 
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enthusiastically into the work of interpreting Christianity to 
our generation and impressing its principles upon the world. 

Mr Brock told us tiiat Christianity had proved itself right 
by commanding impossibilities. In less paradoxical form 
we might say that Christianity proves itself right by com- 
manding us to do what we must do if all is to be well with us 
and what we shall certainly not do apart from Christianity. 

It is true on the one hand that 

" A man's reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what's Heaven for ? " 

yet it is also true that in a very real sense perfection, utter self- 
surrender to the will of God, is actually possible to men in this 
life. Such perfection is no monopoly of the ecclesiastic or 
the recluse, but is attainable and actually attained by the 
layman amid the whirl and defilement of modem hfe. It is 
open to the docker and the miner and those others whose 
presence at our gatherings has been rightly advocated on 
the score that they would do us a great deal of good. 

We are probably agreed, several speakers have pointed it 
out, that certain of the injunctions of Our Lord are not in- 
tended to be taken in their literal sense as strictly obliging 
all men under pain of God's displeasure. Society could not 
get on, for instance, were every one to sell what they had and 
give the price to the poor. Indeed the thing would be impossible, 
for there would be no market. Now it is clear that the God 
of Nature means human society — -a natural institution — to go 
on. It is no disparagement, therefore, to My Lady Poverty 
to say that even a man with a large income may serve God 
perfectly. 

But there are also commands of Christ which, terribly difficult 
as they may seem, actually press at every moment upon every 
man as grave obligations. That which most concerns us here 
is the one referred to by Mr Brock of not hating our enemies. 

Let me add, to bring the matter home to all of us, that this 
duty extends not merely to the enemies of our country but to 
the people at home who get on our nerves. As a matter of 
fact the moral struggle is sometimes most intense in this small 
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domestic or parochial field. The tiresome good people near 
us may be more provocative than the bold, bad people at a 
distance, just as a small worry may be harder to bear than a 
great tribulation for which we brace ourselves up. One's heart 
goes out in sympathy to the American lady who, having lost 
her luggage at Charing Cross, sat down forlornly on a bench 
and delivered her soul as follows : 

" Well, I trust I can bear great trials when they are sent by 
the Ahnighty, but it's these collateral smacks that make life 
a torment." 

The love of enemies, then, may seem difiicult enough. But 
Christianity, which imperatively commands it, shows us how 
to accomplish it. As the Bishop of Oxford has told you, it 
can be done and can only be done by thinking of others as sons 
of God. It can be done and, thank God, is done daily by 
millions of men and women. 

It will prevent misunderatanding if we remind- ourselves, 
first, that hatred is a matter of the will and not merely of the 
feelings which are sometimes beyond our control, and in any 
. case can usually only be disciplined by a slow and painful 
process. Secondly, that a great deal of the so-called hatred 
let loose to-day is the effervescence of the feelings and not 
real malice of tke will. Thirdly, that while, hate is never justi- 
fied, righteous anger (which is perfectly compatible with love) 
may be. 

Let me now recall to you the Bishop of Oxford's enumeration 
of the four great opportunities of Christianity, at the present 
moment : 

1. The first is the showing of the spirit of sacrifice. That 
has been displayed by our men who have joined the army, 
though not by them alone. The Bishop declared that this 
spirit of sacrifice was welcomed and blessed by Our Lord. He 
went on to plead (and here lies our opportunity) that this 
spirit of sacrifice in our people should somehow be maintained 
for the higher purposes of human life after the war. 

2. The second opportunity Ues in the recent intensifying 
of the notion of service to the state. We have suddenly reacted 
from an individualism run mad. There is, of course, the peril 
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of an opposite extreme, and it is for Christianity to show us 
how to strike the balance. 

3. Thirdly, we were reminded of the opportunity for assert- 
ing the supremaqr of the spiritual over the temporal. Religion 
must not be harnessed to the chariot wheels of government. 
It is the support and stay of all sound government ; but it is 
this because it is master and not servant. 

4. Fourthly, the Bishop laid stress on the supra-national 
character of Christianity. This important point was rein- 
forced by Miss Taylor and by all liiose others who pleaded 
for a united Christendom. 

Dr Wicksteed, you will remember, eloquently drove home 
these last two points by showing how a nation, lying in absolute 
political helplessness and unable to organize its own life, might 
still send forth a light which should shine down the centuries. 
He also warned us (as did the Bishop of Oxford and several 
other speakers) of the growing spirit of impatience of all moral 
restraint which is unhappily showing itself in our own press 
and on our own platforms. We must win at any cost, it is 
said. No, we answer firmly, not at any cost. Not at the 
cost of moral wrongdoing. Better for the Empire to perish. 
That is the truest patriotism. 

Among our subjects for study during the coming autumn 
place might be found for the morality of reprisals. Mr Balfour's 
statement on the subject, with its distinction between mere 
positive international law and international morality would 
clear up certain misunderstandings. 

Mr Zimmem's stimulating paper on true and false nationalism 
considered nationalism from a spiritual and educational stand- 
point rather than from that of politics, though the importance 
of the latter was not denied. We are agreed, I thmk, that 
nationality should normally be allowed to express itself politi- 
cally and that, although nationalism in religion is disastrous, 
national traditions must be taken into account when it is a 
question of preserving or developing the religious spirit of a 
people. This has an important bearing not only upon the suc- 
cess of missionary efiort, but upon international peace. 

As for the two papers read on the subject of Christianity and 
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War, the one contending that Christianity permitted war and 
the other that Christianity condemned all war, not even a 
magician could make them " meet in a higher unity." One 
of them must be wrong. Which it is I leave you to determine. 
The point to notice is that we are all united in our main purpose 
of securing a stable peace by Christian action. Moreover, 
I think that our consideration of our differences has not been 
without good results. In the first place, we have gained a know- 
ledge of each other's beliefs. One comes to Swanwick to hear 
what other people really do think, and I was most interested 
to listen to those speakers with whom I most profoundly dis- 
agreed. Secondly, we have gained in mutual respect, since one 
must respect any man who consistently follows his conscience. 
Our respect and affection for members of the Society of Friends 
has been increased rather than diminished by this controversy. 
We may not admit the force of their arguments, but we must 
admire the purity of their motives and the strength of their 
convictions. On the other hand, they will acquit us of that 
un-Christian miUtarism which we are both endeavouring to 
combat. 

The important part played by education in securing inter- 
national peace was stressed by Mr Temple, Mr Heath, Mr A. L. 
Smith, Mr Shanh, and many other speakers. Mr Temple spoke 
of the need of an educated and disciplined democracy, and 
pointed out that our ideal should be not an educational ladder 
lifting a boy into a life diflferent from his own, but an educa- 
tional highway along which a whole class might progress. The 
latter is the ideal of the Worker's Educational Association, of 
which his glowing account was corroborated by Mr A. L. Smith, 
and it avoids the danger, convincingly urged by Mr Zimmem, 
of producing a type of citizen without roots. In connection 
with the W.E.A. it was encouraging to learn (what many of us 
knew already from experience) that a boy who leaves school 
at thirteen can pick up his studies again at a University level 
at the age of twenty-one. Minds do develop in the interval 
and the faculty of study is not lost. Some speakers thought 
that, valuable as was the work of tutorial classes, it only affected 
a very few. Mrs Crawford brought out the very important 
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point that an educated ilite of working men will speedily affect 
the whole working class community. At the Conferences on 
practical work these points were developed, and resolutions 
were carried in favour of promoting the study of international 
relations, especially among the working-classes, during the 
coming autumn, and of facilitating the attendance of working- 
men at our Summer School. In general, it may be said that 
the question of education took a prominent place in our dis- 
cussions and that we all recognized its extreme importance. 

The remaining papers and speeches were mainly concerned 
with what may be called the machinery of peace, with historical 
aspects of international relationships, with economic and social 
aspects of the war and with the contributions towards peace 
made by the women's movement and by organized labour. A 
few points under these several headings may be recalled. 

Mr Aneurin Williams dealt with the defective structure of 
our international relations and the absence of sanction in our 
international agreements. We are all agreed that this matter 
is of serious importance. Although the spirit must come first, 
we have to remember that external structure reacts upon spirit 
and must be carefully considered if we are to attain to inter- 
national stability. We recognize, moreover, that international 
federation must be approached gradually. Mr Williams' own 
suggestion was that three or four great powers (say. Great 
Britain, France, and the United States) should form the nucleus 
of a League of Peace and Mutual Protection, pledged to settle 
disputes among themselves by peaceable means and to admit 
other civilized states wishing to join the League on an equal 
footing. Mr A. L. Smith thought that the easiest step would 
be the establishment of an international commission on judicial 
rather than political lines, the sanction for its findings to be 
the application of an economic boycott. Great Britain and 
the United States might make a beginning. Others looked 
to the neutral nations for a start. The plan of continuous 
mediation was discussed, and attention was also called to the 
suggestions which are being put forward by the Fabian Society. 

Canon Masterman's paper on the progress of international 
comity took the standpoint of history, and Mr Hirst's on the 
N 
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cost of the war that of economics. Both were welcome, though 
it was recognized that wars will not come to an end either by 
the recognition of their expensiveness or by the multiplication 
of historical experts. Some expressed the wish that Mr Hirst 
had expanded his reference to a subject which is perhaps the 
most important cause of the collapse of international peace, I 
mean aggressive commercialism. Few of us realize the mon- 
strous unseen forces wielded by a small number of unscrupulous 
people in whose hands statesmen, journaUsts, educationists, 
and sometimes even ecclesiastical functionaries, are as pawns 
in a game. Christianity, we agree, must be supra-national ; 
but it must also be supra-commercial. 

Miss Royden's brilliant address was particularly interesting 
since the contribution of the women's movement to international 
peace is of such extreme importance and is being made in the 
face of so much discouragement. We only wished that Miss 
Jane Addams had been able to include a visit to Swanwick 
among her recent activities. 

We shall not, I hope, lose sight of the ideas put before us by 
Dr Carlyle and Mr Shann on Thursday afternoon and by the 
speakers at our two conferences on practical work. We must 
look ahead and face the tremendous problems of unemploy- 
ment, industrial conflict, and agricultural resettlement which 
Tvill clamour for solution after the war. We cannot begin too 
soon to study these problems. We must not banish the thought 
of " after the war," though, on the other hand, we should not, 
in our impatience for peace, employ methods or use language, 
which would tend to weaken the laudable efEorts of those who 
are defending our liberties. 

There is plenty for us to do, as many speakers have pointed 
out. This Summer School, I take it, has no mind for dramatic 
action, and is not tempted to let its energies evaporate in the 
contribution of resolutions to ministerial or other waste-paper 
baskets. It prefers to act as a leaven. It will bear in mind 
two points suggested by Mr A. L. Smith. The first is that we 
have in the past thought too much about rights and not enough 
about duties. The second is that we are living in a society 
which is not yet Christian but must be made so. 
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In conclusion, I may remind you how often and how wisely 
in this Conference stress has been laid upon the need of prayer. 
Some of us are not able to join your corporate prayer though 
we would gladly welcome your joining in ours ; but do not 
suppose for a moment that we either omit to pray for you or 
regard your prayers as valueless. On the contrary, we strive 
to repay the debt of your unfailing kindness and sympathy by 
earnest prayer for your welfare ; and we beg your prayers for 
our own. It is sometimes said that we are all serving God in 
our own way : let us rather pray that we may serve Him in 
His. Here, once more, we have a common aim. We all love 
Christ Our Lord and seek to follow Him and to do His wiU. 



